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WORD-PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 


Beavtirut, both as a picture and as an emblem of 
purity and innocence, is a little child asleep in the 
early sunshine, looking as if the first beams that 
streamed through the golden gates of the half-opened 
morning had come there to visit it, after sweeping over 
the flowery beds of Paradise, and the silver dews that 
hang on the blossoms which droop over ‘ Siloa’s brook,’ 
on their way from the eternal summer-land of heaven. 
The little image on which they rest can never have 
had a thought less pure than an angel’s; the crimson 
of the little lips, which they tinge with gold, has never 
been sullied by an evil word; the little sleeper is so 
spotless a shrine, that the fond worship of the doting 
mother seems almost holy, as she kneels before it. What, 
beside the flowers, could the first beams of morning 
fall upon more lovely, or the opening lips of the day 
kiss and find sweeter than that rosy cherub swathed 
in sunbeams, and pure as unfolded blossoms? But 
that same sunshine streams through an attic, and falls 
upon another little sleeper, that has no more covering 
than a nestless bird, and lights up filthy corners, over 
which dark shadows hang for the remainder of the 
day: it sighs even in its slumber, and there is a look 
of unnatural care about its countenance, an ominous 
lowering around the brows, as of evil passions germi- 
nating. The drunken mother breathing hoarsely by its 
side never sent into its eyes a look of love; and so, 
like plants which grow in cold and gloomy places, it 
pines for want of the sunshine of warm affection, and 
the kindly falling of the delicate dew. When the first 
sweet sleeper awakens, its eyes will be gladdened by 
the sight of 


Roses reigning in the pride of June; 


and in the beautiful garden its little voice will be 
raised in wonderment, as bee, bird, or butterfly mur- 
mur, sing, or dart about the pleasant foliage: the 
very pattering of its little feet will be music to the 
ears of those who watch over and love it, and to 
whom it is dearer than their own lives. The other 
will awaken, and be left to crawl about the close and 
crowded court, or to make its little garden—where the 
paving-stone has been removed from under the window 
—of the remains of a bundle of firewood, which it will 
stick into the saturated and sewerless ground; and 
tearing up the refuse of a bunch of greens, place a bit 
on each upright splinter, and call them flowers. As 
it grows older, it will know something of the seasons 
through the snow lying in the court during the short 
dark days of winter, and the pavement burning its 
bare feet when the summer days are long. All it will 


know of spring will be through the cry of ‘ primroses,’ 
heard in the street; and of autumn, when its ear 
catches the call of ‘ sweet lavender.’ By the side of the 
high dead-wall, where the sunshine never beats, a blade 
of white grass or a little sickly weed may spring up, 
or the damp black moss-like fungi may spread, and 
that is all it will see of the great green arms of summer, 
when her silent fingers are hanging long leaves on the 
trees, and braiding the field-borders with flowers. 

Hark! the wind blows as though it were blowing 
its last, yet breaks not the repose of that little sleeper, 
though she who watches over him has never been able 
to close her eyes through all the long and weary night, 
for thinking of him whom her darling boy resembles, 
and who is far away on the perilous sea. Will he ever 
come again and print that little cheek with a kiss, 
that sounds like the smack of a wave against the side 
of his good ship—oh! will he ever come again? It 
will break her heart, she thinks, if ever he that is 
sleeping there ‘goes for a sailor;’ and yet how he 
crows when his sun-tanned and storm-beaten father 
brings him boat and ship toys, which he swims in the 
pail and in the water-butt; and claps his little hands 
for very glee, when, with puffed cheeks, he sees him 
blow the fairy craft from side to side! And will he 
ever leave her, and be on the sea on such a night? 
Oh! she fears—she fears he will; for, as soon as he 
could run, he would hurry out bareheaded in the 
wind and rain, and throw every bit of cork and wood 
into the flowing gutter, call them his ships, and sigh 
when they were drawn into the iron grating, swallowed 
up and lost. Oh! how more like him who is on the 
windy sea does he grow every day; for in the picture- 
chamber of her mind his image still hangs, and she can 
turn to it at any moment and see the likeness, even 
with closed eyes. Her affection magnifies every little 
resemblance, as she sometimes sits and rocks him to 
sleep, and thinks of her other treasure who is rocking 
on the sea, now high, now low. Oh! if in dipping 
down the chasm of that wall-like wave, the ship should 
never rise again, what will become of her and her 
darling boy? She kisses him, and he awakens ; and his 
momentary cry is a comfort to her, as she sits with his 
little hand pressed upon her beating heart, and feels 
that he is still with her. 

Look at that lonely cottage, at the foot of the hills, 
so far removed from either town or village ; the still- 
ness of desolation seems to reign around it, yet peep 
within, and there you will find a young mother nursing 
her first-born child, its little round cheeks rosy as the 
hard winter-apple. That is her solace, her companion, 
her second life: when it is awake, her tongue is seldom 
still for a moment, for she is either singing or talking 
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to it; and she has a faith that it understands all she 
says, though it answers but in coos and murmurs, and 
looks that express its delight. She is never lonely, 
though her shepherd is away all day tending his flocks 
somewhere far behind the green summits of the hills, 
which rise high above her happy homestead, for she 
has always it to talk to, to tell what she is doing, and 
how long it will take her; and how, when she has done, 
she will nurse it; bidding it not cry, as she will soon 
be ready; and placing something for amusement in her 
darling’s chubby hands, or chanting some old love-ditty, 
such as she perchance heard her own mother sing, 
when she herself was but a child. Then she will hold 
it up to the little window, or stand with it at the open 
door, about the hour of his return, watching the fuot- 
path, invisible to all but her own eyes, so faint is its 
trace on the face of the hill; and when she sees him 
approaching, she will hold her darling up at arms- 
length. And oh, happy heart! that little thing will 
at last recognise him, and make a pleasing noise 
expressive of its delight, which gives happiness 
beyond utterance. 

Observe the look of that beggarwoman, as she turns 
back her head to gaze at the little sunburnt child 
which she carries behind in the hood of her cloak! 
What long rides he has in that comfortable carriage, 
which is soft and warm as a bird’s nest lined with 
feathers; what miles of daisies he passes as he sits 
peeping out of his little bag, with his wondering eyes 
accompanying his untiring mother in her weekly 
rounds! O how it strengthens her to feel that little 
naked hand on her weather-tanned neck, or those 
everbusy fingers patting about her unkempt hair! 
Even the door of the niggard is closed more gently, as 
the light from that little face streams in, and with a 
look pleads its own innocence by an eloquent silence, 
that puts to shame her beggar’s whine, and intercedes 
both for her and itself, impostor and vagrant though 
she may be. Oh, could you but see them together 
sometimes by the roadside, under the shadow of a tree 
through whose branches the sunshine falls and throws 
a golden net-work on the unclaimed grass, when she 
has taken it from her hood to dandle, and give vent 
to that love which she dare not express while ask- 
ing alms, lest her happiness should be envied — you 
might think that she had never known sorrow or want, 
or felt poverty while possessing such a wealth of love. 
But she has many a time looked into that little face 
with sorrowful eyes, as she thought of the many happy 
homes it had peeped into, then turned to the blackened 
ceiling of the low lodging-house which sheltered them, 
and the filthy straw on which they slept, and trembled 
lest the hectic fever, which ever keeps watch in those 
loathsome pest-houses, should seize her little treasure. 
It is the remembrance of this escape that makes the 
air of heaven, the green grass, and the shadow of the 
overhanging tree so dear to her; and at such a moment 
she envies not the comfortable homes she so often sees, 
nor the rosy-cheeked children who never knew want. 
Forgotten are the cold wintry days and the bleak 
norland wind which she strained against on the hedge- 
less moor, while she met the blinding snow-flakes face 
to face, so that they might not alight upon and chill 
the treasured burden which she bore. In pity, look 
kindly upon her for its sake ! 

Alas! that is the convict’s child, and the care-worn 
haggard woman its mother. She carried it about with 
her when she went in quest of him, and tried to wean 
him from his infamous companions. She has waited 
with it for hours in reeking gin-shops, where it slept 
amid the poisonous fumes of tobacco; and when it 
awoke, she has lifted the fiery poison to its little lips, 
to still its cries and make it sleep again; and as it 
drank, it gasped as if for very life, then soon closed its 
eyes under the full glare of the heating gas. When he 
was in prison, she carried it with her, it inhaled the 


close air of the convict’s darkened cell, and the shadow 
of the prison bars fell upon its face. It was in the 
crowded and suffocating court when he was tried and 
sentenced. When its mother fainted, it was held by a 
felon’s wife; the widow of one that was hanged carried 
it outof the court. Its home is one of a row of ruinous 
houses, all the inhabitants of which are thieves; and 
thievish children will become its playmates; and in 
time, if it lives, it will be what they are. These are 
the foul spring-heads that contaminate the whole 
stream: it is here the work of purification must com- 
mence before the waters can be healed, for that which 
has its source in corruption will bear more or less of 
the taint for evermore. 

That little fellow, who is just able to walk without 
holding by his mother’s finger, and who is beating his 
tiny drum so lustily, is a soldier’s child. Fain would 
she have followed his father, and with her little one | 
have shared whatever his fate might have been, while 
crossing the stormy sea or keeping watch in the tented 
field; but she drew an unlucky number when they 
cast lots, and, like many more, is doomed to remain 
behind. She looks at it, and wonders if the time will ever 
come when it, too, will become a soldier, and be called 
upon to march, and when she will have to undergo the 
same pangs of separation as she felt when she leaned 
weeping upon his father’s shoulder. She had hopes 
that they would have ridden on the baggage-wagons 
together, and that, while he shouldered his firelock 
and marched beside it, she should have pointed him 
out to her little darling, and held him up to look 
over the wheels; and the good it would have done 
him to see her and it, and to know that they 
were still together, whatever might betide. Will the 
happy day ever come, when he will return and teach 
it to march and shoulder arms with the little toy- 
gun, which, when he kissed it, he promised to bring 
with him when he came back? Will he ever return ? 
News has come of a battle, of a victory: he was 
there, and that is all she can learn. She has faith 
that he is saved—has faith that God would hear the 
prayer, which, word by word, she taught her little boy 
to utter in his half-formed words, night after night, 
kneeling with his pretty bare feet on the floor, and his 
tiny hands clasped and resting on her knees as he 
prayed to ‘Our Father.’ Yes! the words uttered by 
those innocent lips must reach heaven ; even the angels 
themselves would fall back and leave an empty space, 
so that not a whisper might be lost that floated around 
the throne, from which the golden chains hang that 
touch the earth every way. She will hope, ever 
hope, and even pray for those he has gone out to 
conquer. 

Nestling amid eider-down, and half-buried in rich 
folds of costly lace, it needs no second glance to tell 
that there the child of the wealthy slumbers—one that 
even the winds of heaven are not allowed to visit 
roughly. Let it but moan, and anxious eyes are 
instantly bent upon it; let its little cheeks be hotter 
than usual, and there is the rumble of a carriage at 
the door, and the ever-ready physician in the room, 
who wisely prescribes something perfectly harmless, 
pockets his fee, and smiles at the folly of wealthy 
mothers. Then nurses move on tiptoe, and servants 
speak with bated breath, and kind inquiries are made 
every hour; for thousands hang on the frail tenure of 
that little life, vast estates, and immense funds, which, 
when you hear of, make you doubt whether all this 
anxiety arises from excess of love, or whether or not 
interest most predominates after all, excepting in the 
breast of the fond young mother. When it is really 
ill, she forgets all about her rank, wealth, and station ; 
for the same feeling that thrilled the heart of Eve when 
little Abel moaned on her knee, has descended to all 
her daughters without distinction. Her fear is, that 
the Angel of Death is watching somewhere to carry off 
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her little one, to fill up a childish choir in heaven—that 
one of those messengers, who, at His bidding, 


Ever post o’er sea and land, 


has come to number it amongst those who ever kneel 
and ‘veil their faces with their wings.’ Shall it 
exchange that warm resting-place for a little mound 
of earth, where the daisies blow and the sunbeams 
beat, and the silver-footed showers fall silently? 
Silently! Oh, it would not hear the speckled lark 
singing aloft like an angel ‘at heaven's gate,’ nor the 
golden-banded bee murmuring amid the tufts of the 
white and crimson clover; but with its little hands 
folded meekly on its breast, and those now warm rosy 
lips cold—O how cold! would ever sleep there silently 
—silent as the dew on the flowers above its grave, as 
the monumental stone on which its pretty name would 
be carved. And yet the great blue eye of heaven that 
looketh down upon us all, would ever be watching 
there—ay, that is some comfort ; and beyond the dark 
doors of the grave, lies a bright mustering-ground, and 
there, when the trumpet sounds, they will meet to part 
no more. 

Painter, where is thy pencil? I know thou canst 
not paint me that glad shout, which would rend thy 
canvas with delight; but look at the attitude of that 
laughing girl, the turn of that pretty arm as she pulls 
back the frock which has slipped from her rounded 
shoulder. Did the old sculptors alone understand these 
things? Is it not possible to catch and give an immor- 
tality to the figure of that little blue-eyed beauty, with 
her golden hair falling all about her face, as she stops, 
in her eager haste, to pull up the heel of her slipper— 
the head averted, and keeping laughing watch, lest 
through her mishap she should be caught by her eager 
pursuers? Can I never again see the figure of that 
little child, who has thrown itself down amongst the 
flowers with outstretched arms, as if eager to gather 
them all at once—one little leg drawn up, and thrown 
over the other, and the foot foreshortened, as we only 
see it in nature, or those relics left by the master-minds 
of Greece, who went to Nature for their models? There 
are forms to be found among Britannia’s children as 
beautiful as ever met the gaze of Praxiteles, or arrested 
the eye of Phidias, though we can only throw them on 
the painted chamber of the mind in our Word-Pictures. 

Our last picture is of a busy little hive among ‘ those 
huts where poor men lie,’ where the children range one 
above another like the side of a triangle—where the 
mother and father are out all day, and they are left to 
mind one another, and the kiss follows the squabble as 
the calm succeeds the storm. One sits nursing what 
she calls her doll, which is a dirty rag pinned together ; 
another, drumming on the hearth with the poker, holds 
the youngest child, half as big as himself, and finds as 
much amusement in the noise he makes as the little 
thing he is nursing—nay, so intent is he on the street- 
tune to which he hums and beats time, that he at last 
lifts the poker too high, and the head strikes the 
baby’s mouth, and then the whole hive is astir; and we 
know not what he is to ‘catch’ when mother returns. 
While the tumult lasts, a second has got up on a little 
stool, and reached the sugar out of the cupboard, and 
is devouring it by handfuls; or perhaps only just high 
enough to reach the edge of the basin, pulls it over, 
and tumbles itself at the same time; then, after a blow 
or two from the eldest, the spoil is gathered up and put 
back, dirt and all. 

The soap is missing; and one little busy bee, who is 
just able to talk, points to the kettle, which is singing 
on the fire: there it is, and there is a ‘ pretty to do’ 
before they can have any tea. The same persevering 
little fellow has been practising drawing with the candle 
on the looking-glass, as the grease he has managed to 
lay on rather thickly plainly shews. Only the day before, 
he was found rubbing the same material into the ginger- 


grater, having previously loaded his sister’s shoe with 
coal so heavily, that it at last sunk to the bottom of 
the pail; so that, like too many other eager adventurers, 
he lost both ship and cargo, and really did ‘ catch it’ 
into the bargain. The eldest child, who has but 
numbered some ten summers, uses her mother’s very 
expressions when she reprimands them, follows her 
very ways, and is never idle a moment from morning 
to night. The rod with which she rules is a threat of 
what they will ‘catch’ when mother comes home. Of 
such as these there are numbers 


—— in many a street 
Who never see the daisies sweet— 
Never behold in dale or down 
The husky harvest waving brown. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
ONTARIO—NIAGARA. 


FINALLY quitting Montreal by the short railway to La 
Chine, and then proceeding by a steamer which for 
four-and-twenty hours went up portions of river and 
canal alternately, I was enabled with the greatest 
ease, as in a floating-hotel, to reach Kingston at the 
foot of Lake Ontario. The favourite method with 
tourists is to come down, not go up, the river at this 
place, because in descending, the steamer shoots the 
various rapids, and the excitement of these exploits 
adds to the zest of the excursion. My arrangements 
not admitting of this pleasure, I had to make the 
best of my lot, in proceeding by canal, wherever the 
rapidity of the stream did not allow the vessel to make 
the ascent of the St Lawrence. Yet, I had no cause to 
repine at this privation. The steamer lost little time 
in the locks, and by the speed slackening somewhat in 
the canals, I had an opportunity of appreciating the ex- 
cellence of the several works of art by the aid of which 
the vessel was able to pursue its way. It left the river 
five or six times, and went through as many canals, the 
spaciousness and general management of which re- 
minded me of the Caledonian Canal, the greatest work 
of the kind in Britain. Vast as has been the outlay on 
this extensive system of canalage, in order to avoid the 
rapids of the St Lawrence, it cannot be considered a 
useless expenditure of public money; for the facility 
so afforded to internal navigation, is of the 
importance to all parts of the country on the lakes. 
Formerly in two provinces, the division of which 
was the Ottawa, Canada is now politically one, though 
a long period must elapse before social distinctions 
disappear. As we advance upwards by the St Lawrence, 
the characteristics of the old French settlements give 
place to new features; and after passing through a 
transition district, apparently not well settled, we 
emerge on quite a new field of human industry, where 
all is life and vigour—we have arrived in the great 
inner world bordering on the lakes, with the everactive 
United States on oyr left, and their more youthful 
competitor, Upper or Western Canada, on our right. 
It was pleasant on a fine day in the Indian summer, to 
watch from the small poop of the steamer the gradual 
development of a region differing in some respects from 
that which I had passed through. As the settlements 
thickened, towns made their appearance. The first of 
any importance within the state of New York was 
Ogdensburg, a thriving port for river and lake vessels, 
and connected by railway with other cities. On the 
opposite, or Canadian side, we touched at Prescott and 
Brockville, both prosperous in their appearance, with 
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a well-cleared country behind, and pretty lying farms 
in their vicinity, coming down to the edge of the river. 

We may be said now to enter that beautiful and 
spacious part of the St Lawrence known as the Lake of 
the Thousand Islands. The river is expanded to a width 
of from two to three miles, and so dotted over with 
islands, as to have apparently neither ingress nor egress. 
The islands are of all imaginable sizes and forms, from 
a single rock to several acres in extent. All are richly 
clothed with wood and shrubs, the variegated foliage of 
which contrasts finely with the smooth blue surface of 
the water. The sail for fifty miles amidst these irre- 
gularly formed islands, situated at lesser or greater 
distances from each other, and many of them little 
paradises of beauty and fertility, is exceedingly charm- 
ing, and to visit this part of the St Lawrence is the 
object of numerous summer-excursions from the United 
States. At certain points, light-houses are placed 
among the islands, to shew the proper track for naviga- 
tion; and we can suppose that without these guides the 
vessels might chance to lose themselves in a labyrinth 
of land and water. 

The islands continue until we reach Lake Ontario. 
One of the largest of the series is Wolfe Island, twenty 
miles long and seven miles across, lying in the greatly- 
expanded river as it issues from the lake ; and here, on 
rounding a rocky and fortified promontory on the 
Canadian side, the vessel reaches its destination at 
Kingston. I should have been glad to have spent 
some days here, but the time at my disposal being 
limited, I could only make a selection of places to 
be deliberately visited. During the half-hour which 
intervened before starting, I walked through the streets, 
which contained some large buildings of blue limestone ; 
the whole well laid out on a rising-ground, with a line 
of wharfs for shipping. A government dockyard and 
military establishment give an air of importance to the 
place ; and from the excellence of its harbour at the foot 
of the lake navigation, it is likely to become the centre 
of considerable traffic. 

Having so far gratified my curiosity, I went on board 
the large and commodious steamer, Maple Leaf, bound 
for Toronto, situated at the distance of 175 miles 
westward. Ina short time after departure, the vessel 
emancipated itself from the islands; and some miles 
further on, we had before us the broad expanse of 
Lake Ontario, the voyage on which cannot be said to 
differ much from that on the wide ocean. Keeping the 
Canadian shore in view, we have before us and on 
our left a waste of waters; the waves, agitated by a 
breeze, surge angrily against the bows and paddle- 
boxes ; and the more delicate passengers retire quietly 
to their berths, to meditate on the pleasures of life 
at sea. And a sea we are really upon, as regards 
dimensions and some of the casualties connected with 
navigation. The lake, formed by the waters which 
flow from Lake Erie by the Niagara River, is 180 
miles long by 60 at its greatest breadth ; consequently, 
those who live on its banks see no land on looking 
across it. The surface of the lake, in its ordinary 
conditions, is only 234 feet above the Atlantic, from 
which it is distant about 700 miles; as the tide, how- 
ever, influences the river considerably above Quebec, 
the chief rise is from near Montreal, where the rapids 
are first seen on coming upwards. Lake Ontario pos- 
sesses the good property of being very deep. Its depth 
is said to be in many places upwards of 600 feet ; on 
which account its waters have a comparatively high 
temperature, and do not freeze over in winter. No 
doubt, the country in its vicinity participates in the 
mildness of climate which such a temperature must 


necessarily diffuse. Another advantage of its deepness, 
is the small power possessed by the wind to rouse it 
into storms, in comparison with the effects produced 
on Lake Erie, which, being shallow, is easily lashed 
into a fury, and more dangerous to navigators than 
any of the lakes. I was repeatedly warned, that as 
the season was considerably advanced, I should be 
careful how I trusted myself in the vessels on Lake 
Erie; but I never heard a word said against the 
character of either Ontario or its shipping, though 
terrible disasters have occasionally occurred upon it. 

The series of lakes, altogether, form a remarkable 
feature of the American continent. Setting aside 
various offshoots, there is nothing to equal the chain 
of inland seas formed by Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, St Clair, Erie, and Ontario, the short rivers 
which connect them being assisted by side canals, 
where this is found necessary for navigation. The 
entire surface of the lakes is estimated at 93,000 square 
miles, they are understood to drain an area of 400,000 
niles, and it is said that their contents amount to one- 
half of all the fresh water on the globe. The number 
of rivers, large and small, which fall into them, may 
be supposed to be very considerable. A remarkable 
feature of these vast sheets of water, is their variation 
of level, which is not clearly accounted for by a reference 
to wet and dry seasons. Some years they are known 
to rise several feet, and then after a time to decline. 
Their shores seem likewise to shift; at certain places 
the water appears to be washing away the banks, 
leaving an abrupt precipice of mud, on which trees 
are growing to the very brink; and at other places 
there is an inclined beach of sand and _ pebbles, 
where the waves come rippling forward and break in 
amass of foam, as on the sea-shore. The land which 
borders the lakes being for the most part level, 
or having only a gentle rise, the shores cannot be 
described as picturesque. In sailing on the lakes, with 
the land in view, we generally see little else than a 
fringe of trees. There is a remarkable exception to 
this on some parts of Lake Ontario, where a bold back- 
ground shews itself; and I am informed that on some 
parts of Lake Superior, the shores are precipitous, 
and as grand as the imagination can desire. A very 
slight examination of the borders of Lake Ontario, 
shews that in its present dimensions it is merely the 
residuum of a lake very much larger, which, in far- 
gone ages, had covered a large part of Canada and 
the opposite coast. But speculations of this kind 
belong properly to the geologist, and are alluded to 
here only as preliminary to what has to be mentioned 
respecting the Falls of Niagara, to which we are 
hastening. 

Looking at Ontario in the form into which it has settled 
down, and will remain through an indefinite futurity 
—considering its accessibility from the ocean, its adap- 
tation in every respect to the purposes of the navigator, 
its genial temperature, its abundance of fish, and the 
almost matchless fertility of the lands which border its 
shores, I am necessarily impressed with the conviction 
that it is destined to be a Mediterranean, around which 
a great people are to cluster and flourish. Nor did a 
nearer acquaintance with the western part of the state 
of New York on the one side, or the eastern section of 
Canada West on the other, lessen this impression. 
About the centre, on the state of New York side, the 
river Genesee falls into the lake; and-here the city of 
Rochester is the port for perhaps the finest agricultural 
valley in the United States. Lower down, on the same 
side of the lake, is Oswego, a port on a river of the 
same name, and also the outlet of a rich country 
behind. Both places are connected by railways with 
the eastern cities, and therefore can be easily reached 
by land. While these and some other towns are daily 
increasing in importance on the American side of the 
lake, signals of rapid progress are also visible on the 
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Canadian shore. A general notion has somehow pre- 
vailed, that the advance of improvement is compara- 
tively slow in Canada; but from the facts to be brought 
forward, I am inclined to think that such an opinion 
is, now at least, fallacious. In sailing along the northern 
shore of Ontario, we observe in the neighbourhood of 
Cobourg and Port-Hope, a country well cleared and 
cultivated, with every indication of an old-settled and 
thriving population. Things improve as we go forward, 
and when we come in sight of Toronto, spread out on a 
very gradual slope rising from the bottom of a wide 
bay, with its manufactories, church-spires, massive 
public buildings, and long terrace-like quay—the whole 
lying with a sunny exposure to the south, sheltered by 
a ridge of low hills on the north, and enriched by a 
fertile country around—we exclaim, here is doubtless 
to be a great city, here the metropolis of Canada. 

Struck with the imposing appearance of Toronto as 
seen from the lake in front, it was not without regret 
I considered it advisable to postpone my visit to it 
for a few days, and in order to see Niagara, push on 
by another vessel about to sail for Lewiston. Walking, 
therefore, from the one steamer to the other, I went on 
board the Peerless, a vessel of great beauty, commanded 
and partly owned by Captain Dick, a Scotchman, and 
bred seaman, who informed me that it was constructed 
under his own directions in the Clyde, and had been 
brought out in pieces and put together on the lake. 
The Peerless is built in the English form, with the 
saloon and chief weight below, in order to encounter 
without danger the gales and heavy seas on the lake. 
This handsome vessel leaves Toronto every morning 
for Lewiston, and returns the same day with persons 
who arrive by the trains. As the run is only thirty- 
six miles across the upper and narrow part of the 
lake to Lewiston, whence parties can reach the Falls of 
Niagara in an hour, it may be supposed that the trip 
is one of the cheap and popular holiday amusements of 
the inhabitants of Toronto. 

Proceeding directly across Ontario, the Peerless soon 
came in sight of land at the mouth of the river Niagara, 
and drew up to the wharf at the town of that name on 
the right, where several passengers landed, and some 
others were taken on board. On the opposite side of 
the river stands Fort Niagara, one of the few defences 
which the Americans seem to consider it desirable to 
maintain on their frontier. The river Niagara at its 
outlet is seemingly a mile in width, but finally it 
narrows to about the third of a mile. Where it issues 
into the lake, the land is level; but in advancing 
upward, the ground begins to rise till we arrive at 
Lewiston on the left, and Queenstown on the right 
bank; and here, at the distance of seven miles from 
Ontario, the margin of the river on each side becomes 
a complete precipice, 150 to 200 feet high. Steaming 
up the river, we see at a distance before us a lofty 
piece of country stretching to the right and left, 
through the middle of which the river has sawn its 
way; and it is at the face of this range that the preci- 
pitous banks commence. On the American bank, 
the slope of the high ground stretching away from 
the river is of a regular form, well wooded ; and it is 
upon the plateau of level land extended eastwards from 
the bottom of the slope, and abutting on the river, that 
the town of Lewiston has been built. The situation is 
not well adapted for river-traffic. Its site on the 
plateau is considerably above the level of the water, 
and there is no space at the landing-place for shipping. 
I saw no vessel of any kind at its slip of wharf, where 
the Peerless drew up, and put ashore a crowd of passen- 
gers designed for a very inferior kind of railway, which 
is connected with a line of a better construction at the 
village adjoining the Falls. As the Peerless crossed 
immediately to Queenstown, I preferred adopting the 
route by that village, as the Falls are best seen from 
the Canadian side, and I desired to make sure of receiv- 


ing good impressions at first. Having accordingly 
crossed over, I found, on touching the shore, two covered 
droskies, driven by negro lads, waiting for custom ; and 
having selected one of these conveyances—a very 
miserable affair—I was driven by a bad road up a long 
and steep bank towards the celebrated Queenstown 
heights. These consist of irregular knolls, partly 
covered with wood, with a few houses, scarcely de- 
serving the name of village, scattered about their lower 
declivities. From a pathway on the shrubby bank 
overhanging the river, a handsome suspension-bridge, 
1040 feet in length, has been thrown across to the 
opposite side for the accommodation of foot-passengers. 
Queenstown heights were the scene of a battle during 
the war of 1812, and in a conspicuous situation a monu- 
ment is about to be erected to the memory of General 
Brock, the British commander, who was slain in the 
engagement. This new structure is to supply the place 
of a former monument, which had been blown up and 
destroyed by some party unknown, in a spirit of wanton 
mischief. , 

The Queenstown heights, however irregular in form, 
correspond with the high sloping range on the opposite 
bank of the river, and both elevations are continued 
like a crescent, so as to form a kind of exterior high 
rim round the head of Lake Ontario. On the Canada 
side, the rim, locally called the Mountain, is seen to 
continue far northwards, with a bend towards the east, 
so as to environ the lake at a lesser or greater distance. 
At the base of this lofty and ancient margin of Ontario, 
near the head of the lake, has been built the city of 
Hamilton, from which the range widens in its stretch, 
and in the direction of Toronto leaves a tract twenty 
miles in breadth between it and the shore. Reaching 
at any point the top of this singular embankment, we 
find ourselves on a table-land apparently boundless in 
dimensions. We have, in fact, ascended to the broad 
and generally level territory surrounding Lake Erie, 
which, by measurement, is 334 feet above Lake Ontario. 
From the one lake to the other, therefore, a descent of 
that amount is effected by the river Niagara in its 
course of thirty-three miles, a distinct plunge of about 
160 feet being made at the Falls, which are situated at 
the distance of six miles above the old lake margin at 
Queenstown, and fourteen miles from the present mouth 
of the river at Ontario. Geologists generally concur 
in the belief, that the Falls were at one time at Queens- 
town, from which, in the course of ages, they have 
ploughed their way upward. The slightest inspection 
of the ground leads infallibly to this conclusion. For 
six miles the river runs through a ravine, the sides of 
which, composed of mouldering rocks and studded over 
with shrubs, are as steep as those of a grave. Through 
this long gorge, silent and awful, rolls the deep flood, 
lightish green in its colour, and carrying masses of 
froth on its whirling and boiling surface. Compressed 
into so narrow a channel, the river is from 200 to 300 
feet in depth. At one place, narrower than elsewhere, 
and bending in its course, the force of the current 
raises a cone of water ten feet high, which, whirling 
round, draws trees and any other floating objects into 
its vortex. A gentleman whom I met on my journey, 
informed me that at the time of his visit to the whirl- 
pool, the bodies of two English deserters, who had been 
drowned in attempting to swim across the river, were 
spinning round the cone of water, and had been so for 
three weeks previously ! ; 

The picturesque in landscape, as is well known, 
depends on geological conditions. Wherever certain 
varieties of limestone and sandstone prevail, there 
rivers are observed to excavate for themselves a deep 
channel, so as to leave banks of lesser or greater 
abruptness. Hence, the whole phenomena of the Nia- 
gara river and its falls. On examining the face of the 
sloping range above referred to, it is found to consist 
chiefly of layers of limestone, shivery clay marls, and 
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red sandstones—the latter being known as the Medina 
Sandstone. I do not need to go into any account of 
the limestones, further than to say that they easily 
break and moulder away, until secured by a coating 
of bushes or vegetation. As regards the reddish 
Medina sandstone, it is the washed away particles of 
this friable rock that compose to a large extent the 
red-coloured and productive soils which border on 
the Canadian and American shores of Ontario. The 
sloping mountain-range, whence these soils have de- 
scended, is not everywhere entire. Here and there 
rivulets have worn it down into valleys, in one of 
which lies the thriving village of Dundas, a few miles 
north from Hamilton. Speculations have been hazarded 
on the length of time which the Falls of Niagara have 
taken to retire over six miles from the face of the 
mountain-range at Lewiston; but long as this period 
has been, how insignificant in comparison with that 
vast interval which has lapsed since the rocky struc- 
tures of Canada were in the form of liquescent sediment 
at the bottom of a sea, and incased in their bosom 
those fishes which are now disclosed by the rude blows 
of the quarryman, and prized as scientific curiosities 
by the fossil-loving geologist ! 

To overcome the great difference of level between 
Ontario and Erie for purposes of navigation, has been 
a matter of serious concern. The work has been 
happily effected within the Canadian territory, by the 
establishment of the Welland Canal, which, beginning 
at Port-Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, rises by a series 
of locks to Port-Colborne, on Lake Erie. This great 
public work has been eminently successful. Vessels 
pour through the canal in the upward and downward 
passage, in an unceasing stream, yielding tolls amount- 
ing to L.50,000 per annum. So much of the traffic 
is in American vessels, that the United States’ govern- 
ment contemplates the execution of a similar canal, to 
commence below Lewiston. The traffic is growing so 
— that it may be presumed there is enough for 

th. 


To resume the account of my excursion. On 
quitting sight of the river and opposite banks, the 
drosky conveyed me by a rough public highway, 
through a pleasing piece of country, so well eleared, 
enclosed, and ornamented with rows and clumps of 
trees, and so agreeably enlivened with neat mansions, 
and with cattle of good breeds browsing in green fields, 
that one could hardly believe that he was out of 
England. Turning down a cross-road to the left, we 
came, at the distance of half a mile, to the river; and 
there in a moment, seen most unpoetically through 
the dimmed and distorting glass of the drosky, I had 
my first view of Niagara. Such is the way that com- 


-mon-place circumstances are for ever controlling aspir- 


ations after romance, and bringing the ideal down to a 
working world! Set down at the door of the Clifton 
House—on the one hand were the Falls, which I had often 
wondered whether I should ever see, and on the other 
were the negro drosky-driver receiving his fare, and 
a porter carrying my baggage up the steps of the hotel. 
Clifton House—to get it out of the way—is one of those 
enormously large hotels, with hundreds of bedrooms 
and a vast table-d’héte saloon, which are seen every- 
where in the States, and now begin to be naturalised 
in Canada. The establishment is the property of a Mr 
Zimmermann, whose residence and pleasure-grounds are 
adjacent. The hotel faces the west, has a roadway on 
the south between it and the ravine through which the 
river is rolling, and this road continues westward for 
half a mile to the Falls. The prospect from the door 
of the hotel, looking along the road, and interrupted by 
no intervening object, commands, therefore, a view of 
the cataract in all its grandeur, along with the scenery 
with which it is environed. 

At the period of my visit, the season for tourists had 
passed, the Clifton was on the eve of being shut up, 


and with hosts of strangers the army of parasitic guides 
had fortunately disappeared. With the singular good- 
luck of having nobody to worry me with undesired 
explanations, I went forth to have a quiet and delibe- 
rate inspection of the Falls. The weather, a little chilly, 
was still remarkably fine, and there was nothing to 
disturb the perfect placidity of the scene. A dull 
thundering sound from the falling waters alone came 
on the ear, without ceasing or change—a monotonous 
murmur which had lasted for thousands of years, and 
will endure for thousands more. 

Everybody knows that there are two falls—the 
British, or Horseshoe, and the American—the division 
being formed by Goat Island, a well-wooded piece of 
land, which terminates in a precipice between them. 
On account of a turn made by the river at the spot, the 
American fall descends at such an angle as almost to 
face the spectator on the opposite bank; and it is this 
circumstance which renders the view from the Cana- 
dian side so peculiarly advantageous. Walking along 
the pathway from the hotel, with only a fringe of 
bushes on the brink of the ravine on our left, we are 
able to approach to the British fall, and stand on the 
bare table-like ledge from which it is precipitated. 
Compelled to advance to the Falls in this manner, on 
a level with their summit, and necessarily requiring 
to look down instead of upward, the phenomenon loses 
much in magnificence. Other features and circum- 
stances serve to lessen the wonder, if not to raise a 
feeling of disappointment. As is usual, I experienced 
this sentiment, which I think may be mainly traced to 
the ranting and exaggerated descriptions which have 
deceived the imagination and led to undue expectations. 
It is only by a patient study of the Falls in the 
form and dimensions presented to us by nature, that 
we clear the mind of erroneous conceptions, and see 
and relish them in their simple dignity and beauty. 

Seated on a bare piece of rock close to the falling 
mass, I was able to contemplate the scene with perhaps 
as much advantage as could possibly be enjoyed. The 
rapids above, with the water wildly advancing on its 
rocky bed, the toppling over of the great mass twenty 
feet deep on coming to the brink of the chasm, the 
white spray rising like a cloud from the gulf below, the 
terribly jumbled river proceeding on its course, and 
receiving the American fall as it passed—all contri- 
buted to make up the general picture. On looking up 
the river, the land is seen to rise only a few feet above 
the banks, and to be for the most part under wood, 
with two or three villas on prominent knolls in the 
distance. From the brink of the cliffs on the British 
side, masses of rock have from time to time fallen, so 
as to form a rugged margin for the water ; and near the 
Clifton House, amidst this collection of débris, a road- 
way has been made down the bank to afford access 
to a ferry-boat which plies across the river. The 
view from the boat, as it dances on the surface of the 
troubled water, is more effective in overpowering the 
imagination than that from the banks above; and 
still more grand is the view from the deck of a small 
steamer, which plies during summer, and courageously 
approaches almost to the foot of the Falls. 

Opinions differ respecting points so deceptive to the 
eye as the height, breadth, and other dimensions of 
these mighty cataracts. Accurate measurements, how- 
ever, have been taken, so as to leave no longer room 
for conjecture. The height of the British fall is 158 
feet, and its width, following the horseshoe-like curve, 
is 1881 feet. The American fall is a little higher, 
being 164 feet, and its width is 924 feet; but in this 
is included a lesser cataract, and the rocky islet which 
separates it from the larger body. Adding a breadth 
of 1320 feet for the termination of Goat Island, which 
intervenes, we have altogether, from one extremity of 
the Falls to the other, a width of 4125’ feet, or four- 
fifths of a mile. As the width of the river at the 
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ferry is no more than 1254 feet, an idea from this 
circumstance will be obtained of the manner in which 
the Falls are placed diagonally to the line of the 
river. The mass of water projected over the Falls is 
estimated at nineteen and a half millions of cubic feet 
per minute. 

About a mile eastward from the Clifton House, and 
therefore about a mile and a half below the Falls, the 
river is spanned by a suspension-bridge, the view from 
which, down to the water below, is probably the most 
sublime of all. Driving round by this bridge, to the 
American side, I arrived in the village of Manchester (!) 
near the Falls, and there remained a day. The branch 
of the river above the fall on this side is crossed to 
Goat Island by a long wooden bridge, which has been 
erected on posts driven into the rocky channel; a 
toll of twenty-five cents being paid by visitors for 
liberty to cross during the season. Goat Island 
extends half a mile in length, by nearly a quarter of a 
mile in its greatest breadth, and is thickly covered with 
natural woods, amidst which a drive may be pleasantly 
made round it. It was interesting to walk to the upper 
extremity of the island, and there observe the river 
parting into two branches, each rushing forward in an 
impetuous rapid towards its fate. The channel of the 
rapid forming the American fall is broken by several 
islets, connected by bridges, and from these we are able 
to overlook it so near to the shoot, that one of the islets, 
as already stated, breaks the descending mass, and 
causes a small and separate fall. By a long wooden 
stair the visitor arrives at the bottom of the precipice 
which terminates Goat Island, and here, using a narrow 
footpath, he can reach either Fall, and to a certain 
length go behind the descending waters. A more 
pleasing prospect is obtained from the top of a tower 
erected on a rock in the water on the brink of the 
British fall, and connected by a platform with Goat 
Island. Here we may be said to procure a central 
bird’s-eye view of the tumult of waters; and it was 
from this elevated spot, and by the light of the setting 
sun, that I had my last look of Niagara. 

In thinking of this marvellous work of nature, it is 
unfortunate that the mind is disturbed by mean asso- 
ciations connected with the worksof man. On the British 
side, it is environed by a series of paltry curiosity- 
shops; and there, at the ledge on which I had seated 
myself, a labourer was busied in wheeling rubbish into 
the cataract. On the American side, runs of water 
have been led off to move the machinery of a saw and 
paper mill; and at present there is a proposition before 
the world to turn the whole force of the river to profit- 
able account in some kind of mechanical processes ! 
Why, of all conceivable names, Manchester should have 
been selected for the village, or infant city, now in the 
course of erection near the American fall, it would be 
difficult to understand on any other principle than that 
of imparting a manufacturing character to the spot. 

Manchester, if it must be so called, consists of several 
streets in skeleton, with a large railway-station in the 
centre, and a number of hotels stuck about for the 
accommodation of visitors. In order to trace the 
banks of the river deliberately, I hired a caléche to 
Lewiston, and loitered at different points by the way. 
- the suspension-bridge, which I had previously 

a scene of extraordinary activity presented 
itself Extensive preparations were making to c 
the railway, which is in connection with New York, 
across the Niagara river to Canada, where it will join 
the Great Western, now opened through the province. 
For this purpose, the old suspension-bridge at the spot 
is to be superseded by a new structure, on the same 
suspension principle, but much bolder in design. It 
will have a span of 800 feet, and consist of two floors ; 
the upper to carry the trains, and the lower for ordinary 
carriages and foot-passengers. The engineer of the 
undertaking is John A. Roebling, and the cost is esti- 


mated to be 50,000 dollars, which, I should fear, will 
fall considerably short of the the actual outlay. 
I arrived in Lewiston in time for the departure of 


the Peerless, by which I had a pleasant run back to 
Toronto. w. C. 


FAR FROM THE HUM OF MEN. 


Aw intimate friend of mine in Paris, the Vicomte 
de ——, inhabited for fourteen years a pleasant entresol 
in the Boulevard des Italiens. Young, rich, and 
healthy, he enjoyed life as only those favoured mortals 
do whose purses are crammed with bank-notes, and 
whose limbs are untouched by rheumatism. 

In the first year of his eighth lustre, the viscount 
suddenly remembered that eight tines five make forty; 
and one fine evening, coming out of the Café de Paris 
to go to the Opera, he in like manner acquired the 
bitter certainty of the fragility of human things. 
Lobster-salad had lost its flavour; Meyerbeer no longer 
pleased the ear, nor Fanny Elsler the eye; and my 
young friend felt that he could easily play the part of 
the great St Anthony in the midst of the seductions of 
the French metropolis. He re-entered his apartments, 
superintended the immediate packing of his furniture, 
placed ‘To Let’ in his balcony, took a conveyance for 
the north, and on the Ist of May settled himself in a 
charming little villa, about a gunshot from my house, 
a very nest of shade, verdure, and flowers. Though 
this paradise was his own property, he had never before 
visited it save about once a year, when he did not 
happen to prefer Switzerland or Italy. 

‘My dear friend,’ he exclaimed, the first day he 
called upon me, ‘I am now one of you. I have left far 
behind the whirl of the modern Babylon, where they 
manufacture joys as they fabricate Seltzer water. I 
shall henceforth live for myself and a few friends. I 
return to natural pleasures—to a calm and real exist- 
ence; and my last sigh will be breathed beneath the 
old ancestral oaks, far from importunate fools, from 
deceitful man, and doubly deceitful woman. In short, 
far from the hum of men.’ 

By the 2d of May, my new neighbour had bought 
a spade, two rakes, four watering-pots, and a pruning- 
knife; he had likewise furnished himself with sundry 
jackets of coarse cloth, such as the peasants wear, 
and headgear to correspond. Dispensing for ever with 
varnished boots, he purchased a pair of sabots fit for 
any weather, and at length considered himself at all 
points a country gentleman. 

The first day of his installation, the sixty peasants 
who formed the male population of the hamlet on the 
estate, arrived, with a drum at their head, and a 
fiddle bringing up the rear, and arranged themselves in 
a circle at the foot of the hall-steps, where the poor 
viscount, who had so fully reckoned upon peace, was 
compelled to appear to receive their compliments. So 
highly did they vaunt the virtues, the high-breeding, 
and, above all, the generosity of the descendant of their 
ancient lords, that that honoured individual could do 
no less than open wide the strings of the purse whose 
inexhaustible riches the village schoolmaster, the official 
author of the dithyrambic, had, among other topics, 
so loudly sung. Then the drum beat, the violin gave 
forth its repertory of village-polkas, and the peasants 
shouted : ‘ Vive Monsieur le Comte!’ 

At these shouts, and the appeal of the fiddler, the 
female portion of the hamlet could no longer con- 
tain themselves. Like one single shepherdess, they 
rushed to the lawn, where the young girls pounced on 
the parterre, and improvised gigantic bouquets, with 
which they covered the jacket of M. le Comte, who, 
according to ancient usage, placed his right hand upon 
his heart, and his left in his pocket, and cried: ‘ Merci, 
mes enfans!’ Thereupon a shower of five-franc pieces 
responded to the vivats, and the new lord of the manor 
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could not in politeness decline to open the ball with 
the first damsel who came to his hand. 

When once we launch out, it is difficult to stop. 
Upon a sign from the viscount, a hogshead of wine 
was broached. Then the vivats rose to a pitch of 
frenzy—the men sang all manner of Marseillaises, the 
women outscreamed a first trombone of hussars, the 
babies cried, and the mastiffs in the courtyard added 
their contralto to this thundering concert. 

The evening came; it was time to separate. The 
viscount hastened to bed, and endeavoured to sleep; 
but a frightful nightmare oppressed him. He dreamed 
that they drank all the wine in the cellar, that they 
devastated his thickets of roses, that his chest was 
emptied of 500 francs, and that he caught a rheumatic 
ague. Upon awaking, he felt very ill, and counting 
the cost of the day before, he found that the dream was 
areality. Thanks to friction, repose, and perhaps the 
absence of the doctor, he was well and afoot again in 
eight days. 

* After all,’ said he to himself, ‘it was a necessary 
tribute to custom; and these good people really appear 
to love me heartily. Now that I have satisfied the 
usages of the place, I shall certainly enjoy the silence 
and solitude I long for; for here, at thirty leagues 
from Tortoni’s, I am, or ought to be, far from the hum 
of men.’ 

Just as he finished this consoling monologue, up 
came the garde champétre in his otter-skin cap, and 
respectfully signified to the viscount a little procés-verbal 
—the consequence of the musket-shots that had been 
fired in his honour a week before, and which had been 
strictly prohibited by a municipal regulation. So 
complete had been the tumult, that my friend could 
not doubt the word of the officer; and as the mayor 
was a republican, who would enjoy making an example 
of monsieur the aristocrat, the viscount judged it best 
to submit to the fine imposed. He paid it at once, and 
hoped at length to enjoy the peace he sighed for. 

He had already put on his blue and white striped 
jacket, and armed himself with his garden-knife, for 
the purpose of pruning his first rose-tree, when the 
servant announced Gros-Pierre and his spouse Mathu- 
rine. They came to ask M. le Vicomte to be the 
godfather of their seventh son; and as this is an 
honour a good Roman Catholic can never refuse, my 
neighbour, perforce, consented. He assisted at the 
baptism of the young thresher, of course accompanying 
his services by a feast to the friends on both sides, and 
a few hundred sous-pieces to Francoise the godmother. 

In eight days more, the viscount was at his eighth 
godfathership ; and as the citizens of my arrondissement 
seldom stop short of their fifteenth paternisation, it 
soon came to pass that my neighbour spent nearly all 
his mornings at the font. 

He now went another step. Invited to all the 
marriages and funerals, he quitted the font but for the 
altar, and had no sooner given away the bride, than he 
had to bear the pall. 

My neighbour, however, was yet but in the honey- 
moon of village usefulness. He beheld himself loved, 
honoured, sought after—a little too much—by the good 
peasants who surrounded him. Eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two approached, and who could tell what might 
happen? It was as well to cook a little ragout of 
popularity beforehand. The viscount denied neither 
his door nor his services to his new friends. 

As he came from the capital, and as every Parisian 
is supposed to be gifted with a universal genius, there 
was no process to plead against, no lease to renew, no 
clover crop to secure, but my friend was consulted. 
Did a difference arise, the disputants straightway rushed 
to the presence of M. le Vicomte. They explained the 
matter in hand—he gave his advice—and the interview 
usually ended by the belligerent parties, as in duty 
bound, falling to fisticuffs in the very audience-chamber 


of their arbitrator. He was at once the village justice, 
advocate, and notary. 

But he did not rest here. He became its physician. 
* Médecin malgré lui,’ be it understood. They forced 
him to say what he thought of such a one’s cut finger 
—of such another’s asthma; they awoke him in the 
middle of the night, that he might apply plasters and 
administer eau sucrée. He was consulted by the entire 
community, insomuch that he at length attempted 
leeches, and even ventured to lay a sacrilegious hand 
upon the lancet. But here the faculty awaited him. 
The officer of health of the neighbouring village, who 
owed him a grudge for havihg recovered without a pre- 
scription, surprised him in the very act of phlebotomy. 
The man made his report in the proper quarter, and 
the correctional police taught my noble neighbour that 
philanthropy becomes amenable to the penal law from 
the moment that it launches out into the piercing of 
veins and the application of leechés. 

The viscount, who was far from wishing to resign 
his post of general benefactor, now thought he would 
confine himself to an employment out of reach of 
legal interference. Recognised from the first as the 
only decent writer in the community, he became public 
scribe to the hamlet. From morning till evening, his 
little cabinet was crowded with all who had a cousin 
at a distance, a sister in service, or a lover with his 
regiment. My neighbour thus composed more than 
three folio volumes of epistles, in every variety of 
style. ‘The penknife superseded the pruning-knife ; 
the watering-pots gave way to the inkstand. 

Two days ago, the crisis arrived. The young and 
fresh Francoise, who had played godmother: to my 
friend’s part of godfather at his first baptism, was 
seated near his desk, explaining how she wished to 
break with Francois Dumanet, a corporal on furlough, 
who was desperately jealous of all the shepherds of the 
hamlet. She had come to ask the viscount to arrange 
the matter, seeing that Jacquat, the farmer’s head-man, 
had asked her in marriage; and Jacquat was a likely 
lad, who could easily earn his thirty crowns in the year, 
without counting the cats he pilfered from the stable, 
and the eggs he picked up in the poultry-yard. 

The good viscount was bestowing upon his pretty 
client the most fatherly counsels, when the door 
suddenly opened, and Corporal Dumanet, with cuffs 
turned up and moustaches bristling with rage, entered 
hastily. He first applied his cane lustily to the 
shoulders of his beloved, and then falling upon the 
innocent viscount, proved how very possible it is for 
our best intentions to be mistaken by a jealous lover. 
This was too much for my friend. He seized the first 
weapon that came to hand, and retaliated the caning 
by a thrust with the pruning-knife. 

Poor fellow! It was the first time he had had an 
opportunity of using it; and so excellently did he profit 
by this one, and so neatly did he operate upon his 
adversary’s face, that it never lost from that day the 
marks of his skill. But arboriculture, applied to the 
human species, is forbidden by the law, as well as the 
unprofessional exercise of leeches and lancet. The 
viscount spent forty-eight hours in a tedious negotia- 
tion with Dumanet, which was only yesterday evening 
brought to a conclusion. He bought a substitute for 
the corporal, who remained in the village and espoused 
Francoise. ‘The business cost from 1200 to 1500 francs; 
but then my neighbour received a pressing invitation 
to the nuptials. 

This morning I was coursing near my house, when 
I saw a vehicle whirling along the high-road towards 
Paris. Within it was the viscount, who looked out of 
the window, and observing me, ordered the driver to 
stop. ‘ My friend,’ cried he as I came within hearing, 
‘au revoir this winter at Paris! I precede you to the 
modern Babylon. I return to my pleasant entresol, 
which happily has not yet met with a new tenant. I 
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go to seek calm, leisure, peace in the Boulevard des 
Italiens. I take with me a rose-tree, that I shall prune 
on my window-sill, and two strawberry-plants, to water 
in my dressing-room. I leave hamlets, shepherds, and 
the shady grove, to live and die far from the hum of 
men.’ 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 
FROM THE CORACLE TO THE LINE-OF-BATILE. 


Tue slow growth of the British oak is proverbial, 
centuries elapsing ere it attains maturity : 
Three hundred years it grows, and three it stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more decafs. 

But the growth of the British navy is still slower, and 
we suspect it is yet far from having reached perfection. 
From the coracle of the ancient Britons to the Duke of 
Wellington three-decker, what a leap! We see in 
these at a glance the earliest and the latest types of 
our naval architecture; for as surely as the oak has 
sprung from an acorn, the three-decker is a modern 
development of the primitive coracle; but between 
them there is an interval of some 2000 years. And yet 
we are told, that even at this present day the coracle— 
a species of boat composed of hides stretched over a 
frame of wicker-work—is actually in daily use on the 
Welsh rivers; and for anything we know to the con- 
trary, a coracle, almost precisely similar in construction 
to those of Julius Czsar’s time, may have been paddled 
alongside the mighty ship above alluded to, after she 
was launched from Pembroke Dockyard. If so, how 
suggestive the contrast! Let us now briefly revert to 
some of the intervening links in the chain of naval 
progression. 

We possess very scanty and imperfect information 
concerning the maritime progress of Britain during the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era; but we may 
conclude with tolerable certainty, that the natives 
possessed no vessels fit to brave the open sea. The 
Roman conquerors did little or nothing for their new 
subjects in this respect; the greatest feat performed 
by them being a voyage to the Orkneys, which was 
chronicled as surpassingly wonderful. It was the 
Danish invaders, an essentially maritime people, who 
first inspired the Anglo-Saxons with a portion of their 
own adventurous spirit; and to Alfred the Great is 
generally assigned the honour of first forming the 
nucleus of a navy. His vessels are said to have pene- 
trated up the Mediterranean, and from that quarter he 
introduced galleys of sixty oars. At the same period, 
the Danes visited Iceland and other remote lands. 
What the vessels of William the Conqueror were like, 
we may form some idea of from the Bayeux tapestry ; 
and subsequently to that period, gradual but decided 
progress in naval architecture may be distinctly traced. 
The Crusades gave some impulse to ship-building, in 
which, however, we were then surpassed by the Italians, 
and probably by the Portuguese also. But the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass was the grand stimulant 
to improvements in vessels, and to the development of 
naval skill and daring. Ships, in the next century, 
attained to really respectable proportions ; some vessels 
of William Canynge, the great Bristol merchant, being 
500 tons burden, and one, the Mary and John, 900 
tons. Meanwhile, the Portuguese were exploring the 
coast of Africa, and in 1487, Bartholomew Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. Considerable fleets, so far as 


numbers were concerned, were often collected by our 
kings, from the time of Edward IIL, for the invasion of 
France, and a constant commercial intercourse with the 
continent was kept up by our merchants. The discovery 
of America by Columbus opened up a new and glorious 
era; and King Henry VII. sent Sebastian Cabot on a 
voyage of discovery from Bristol, the result of which 
was the acquisition of Newfoundland. Larger and 
better ships were necessarily provided to keep pace 
with the thirst now generated for distant enterprises 
and discoveries; and in 1513, Henry VIII. built at 
Erith his celebrated ship Henri Grace @ Dieu, of 1200 
tons burden, manned by 700 men. A model of this 
ship has been preserved. It had four masts, and two 
tiers of guns, the lower being so nigh the water, that 
they were probably more dangerous to the crew than 
to the enemy, as their port-holes would be level or 
beneath the water’s edge when the ship heeled over, 
or sailed on a wind. ‘This ship, practically, proved 
useless; but it nevertheless was a great triumph of 
skill in those days to build such a floating-castle. 

Memorable voyages now succeeded rapidly. We can 
merely allude to some of them. Sir Hugh Willoughby 
reached Nova Zembla, but was frozen to death with the 
crews of two of his three ships on the coast of Lapland 
in 1553. Then came the voyages of Frobisher and 
Davis, and, above all, that of Drake, who in 1577 sailed 
from Plymouth with five small vessels, and returned in 
about three years, being the first Englishman who had 
circumnavigated the globe. In this reign—that of 
Elizabeth—England fairly laid the solid and enduring 
foundations of her naval superiority on a broad basis ; 
and the defeat of the Spanish Armada was perhaps less 
important in its immediate deliverance of the nation 
from the danger of foreign invasion, than in the spirit 
of naval skill and prowess it evoked, and the future 
of brilliant triumplis it inaugurated. In 1637, the 
Sovereign of the Seas, of 160 guns, and a corresponding 
number of tons burden, according to one, and of 1861 
tons, according to another authority, was built at 
Woolwich. It is said that this ship was indirectly 
one of the causes of the civil war, for King Charles 
demanded the ship-money (which Hampden and others 
refused to pay) mainly to build it. No ruler of 
England did more to enhance her naval supremacy, 
and its prestige on the high seas, than Oliver Cromwell, 
and his great admiral, Blake, who was the first who 
shewed that castles on the land could be successfully 
attacked by the cannon of shipping afloat. In the 
reign of Charles II., large ships of war were constructed 
to carry several months’ provision on board; and this 
in itself was an important step in the right direction, 
as previously every large ship was attended by a small 
tender, called a ‘ victualler,’ which carried all the pro- 
visions. In case the victualler was lost, or separated 
from the man-of-war, the crew of the latter must have 
been in danger of starvation ! 

We of course have no room to trace minutely the 
progress of our royal and our merchant navies: suffice 
it, that by the reign of the second George, the poet 
Thomson could say of our great port of Lond 


jon— 
On either hand, 

Like a long wintry forest, groves of masts 

Shot up their spires... . Whence ribbed with oak, 


To bear the British thunder, black, and bold, 

The roaring vessel rushed into the main. 
The principal inventions facilitating navigation sub- 
compass, were, Gunter’s 


sequent to the discovery of the 
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scale, in 1620; the quadrant, improved by Hadley, in 
1731; and the chronometer to reckon the longitude, by 
Harrison, a Lincolnshire carpenter, in 1774. The rich 
results of these improvements were evinced in the 
voyages of Captain Cook and other great navigators ; 
and the royal navy, from the time of Blake to that of 
Nelson, steadily grew in importance and power, winning 
and preserving for Great Britain her enormous colonies 
and dependencies in every quarter of the globe, and 
being literally the bulwark of the mother-country— 
her guardian and her right arm. 

During the last war, it was a saying, that ‘the 
French built ships for the English to capture ;’ and 
assuredly we had more need to capture one fine 
French ship than to destroy a dozen. By this we 
mean, that our own ship-builders were decidedly back- 
ward—decidedly inferior to the French and Spaniards. 
Humiliating as it may be, it is nevertheless positively 
certain, that we owed our naval victories solely to the 
skill and indomitable valour of our seamen, who con- 
quered in spite of the inferiority of their vessels to those 
of the enemy. Upwards of a century ago, our naval 
architects began to construct ships of war on the model 
of one captured from the Spaniards; and this practice 
was continued from time to time. The French have 
always been admirable builders of war-ships, and their 
Canopus, of eighty-four guns, taken in 1798, served, in 
1821, as the model for ships of the same rate built in 
our dockyards ; but it is said by a high authority, that 
our imitations proved in an essential respect inferior 
to their Gallic prototype. The sole reason of all this 
seems to be, that, unlike our neighbours across the 
Channel, we formerly neglected the study of naval 
architecture as a science, and never applied to it true 
mathematical principles. Within the last generation, 
however, the systems and prejudices of the old-school 
have been successfully exploded by the master-ship- 
wrights of the royal dockyards, and the improve- 
ments introduced by Sir Robert Seppings, Sir William 
Symonds, Mr Oliver Lang, and others, are very import- 
ant and satisfactory. All the above gentlemen have 
sent forth some noble specimens of British men-of-war. 
The builders of merchant-ships fully keep pace with 
the spirit of naval progression, and are no longer com- 
pelled to build mere tubs of vessels, as they actuaily 
were until the stupid and mischievous tonnage-laws 
were repealed. They can now freely compete with 
the inventive and far-sighted American ship-builders ; 
and it is difficult to say which country excels. What- 
ever improvement is now introduced on one side the 
Atlantic, is sure to be immediately adopted, and per- 
haps perfected, by the keen rival on the other side. 
But formerly, how very slowly were the most obvious 
improvements promulgated and adopted! It was not 
until the middle of last century that the bottoms of 
ships were sheathed with copper, although lead-sheath- 
ing had been tried and failed long before; and this was 
again tried with the same result so lately as 1833. The 
Romans are known to have sheathed their galleys with 
lead, secured with copper nails. Zinc is a material 
which will probably be extensively employed ere long, 
not only to sheath wooden ships, but to build ships. 
A zine ship has been built in France, and has returned 
from South America, the captain speaking highly of its 
efficiency as a thorough sea-goer. 

It appears to be already settled that in future all our 
ships-of-war will be supplied with screw-propellers ; 
and very probably no more large men-of-war will be 
constructed of iron, as that material is found incapable 
of efficiently repelling a cannon-ball. An auxiliary 
screw, being submerged at the stern of the ship, and 
capable of being lifted and detached in a couple of 
minutes, is not very liable to be damaged by shot in 
battle—as is the case with a paddle-wheel—and like- 
wise it leaves the whole broadside clear for a battery of 
guns. The fleet of screw ships-of-war already possessed 


by England is truly magnificent, and the weight of 
metal they carry is enormous. Floating-castles are 
they every one, and terrible their destructive powers. 
We have alluded to the Duke of Wellington; but as 
that ship is the grandest and mightiest man-of-war 
ever built by this or by any other country, we must do 
something more than allude to her; and although the 
reader has probably read details of her dimensions, 
&c., in the public prints, we think he will not object 
to our giving here some few items of the colossal pro- 
portions and armament of this monster specimen of 
England’s wooden-walls. She was built at Pembroke 
Dockyard for a 120 gun-ship, but when approaching 
completion, the Admiralty resolved to turn her into 
a screw steam ship-of-war. So she was sawn asunder, 
and lengthened twenty feet, to give her the requisite 
length. On the 14th September 1852, she was launched 
in the presence of a vast assemblage of spectators, 
having been duly christened the Windsor Castle. But 
the great Duke dying about the same time, the Sove- 
reign ordered that her name should be changed to 
Duke of Wellington, as a tribute to his memory. Here 
are the chief dimensions :—Extreme length, 278 feet 
6 inches; length between perpendiculars, 240 feet 
6 inches ; extreme breadth, 60 feet; height from keel 
to taffrail, 65 feet; burden, 3759 tons old measure- 
ment, or 3153 new measurement. The mere weight 
of her own hull is reckoned to be nearly 3000 tons; and 
her weight when thoroughly fftted out and in commis- 
sion, above 5500 tons ; her draught of water is twenty- 
five feet, which still left the lower ports seven feet clear 
of the surface—a fact that of itself gives one a vivid 
idea of the stupendous magnitude of the hull. The 
engines are of 750 horse-power, and the propeller itself 
weighs three tons. She can steam at the rate of 
upwards of eleven miles per hour, independent of her 
sails. She carries coal for only five days’ consumption 
at full power of the steam, and this coal is stowed to the 
thickness of twelve feet on each side of her engine-room, 
so that it is considered impossible for a cannon-ball to 
penetrate through to her machinery. Time will shew. 
Her complement of men is 1100. Her armament is 
something truly as will be seen by the 


subjoined :— 
Length. 
Guns. Cw. Fe in. 
lo 8 inch, 65 90 
Lower Deck, 26 82 pounders, 56 96 
8 inch, 55 90 
55 90 
Middle Deck, 30 =32 pounders, 56 9 6 
Main Deck, 32 42 80 
32 25 6 6 
Upper Deck, { 1 68 pounder, 95 (Pivot). 


| 


What an awful battery is this! Why, a single close 
broadside from it would send an old seventy-four sheer 
to the bottom. What would Blake or Van Tromp, or 
even the later naval heroes, Rodney and Nelson, say to 
this appalling specimen of a modern war-ship could 
they revisit the world? The caravel in which Colum- 
bus sailed to discover the New World, was not much 
larger, we should think, than the ‘launch’ (chief boat) 
of the Duke of Wellington. 

Ay, well we may complacently contrast the frail 
little vessels of past centuries with our present mighty 
ships; but is there not a possibility that posterity 
will think even the Duke of Wellington a mere pigmy of 
a craft compared with the floating monsters which will 
then rule the waves? Yet more, may not one single 
generation suffice to reduce the Duke of Wellington 
to the class of a second or third rate? We see every 
sign of such an event. Progress is now so rapid, that 
no one can foretell what a score of years, nay, what 
even one year, may bring forth. Every few months 
we read of a ship being launched which exceeds in 
size all previous triumphs of naval architecture—only 
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to be quickly surpassed in turn. Already we hear of 
ships projected, if not already commenced, of some 
10,000 tons burden; and who can place any limit to the 
size which may hereafter be attained? Let us be wisely 
humble in our own day and generation, and not boast 
too loudly of the marvels of our skill, lest our children 
should by and by laugh at our vanity and folly. 


SURREY AND HIS GERALDINE. 
Wuite the world is expecting a great poet, listening 
every now and then for the rush of the approaching 
billow, mountain high, some are more practically em- 
ployed in counting, estimating, and classifying the past 
phenomena. New editions, new commentaries, new 
memoirs appear without ceasing. The son of William 
Hazlitt is employed in filling out Johnson’s idea of the 
Lives of the Poets, so as to make the work comprehend 
all the English verse-makers; and Robert Bell has 
already published several volumes of The Annotated 


' Edition of the English Poets.* 


Mr Hazlitt’s voluminous work is of necessity some- 
what of the nature of a chronological dictionary of 
poets, but when completed will be a curious and valu- 
able addition to the library. Mr Bell’s is a more 
ambitious task, and it is so far executed with good 
taste and judgment. In the volume containing Surrey, 
we observe unmistakable evidences of an acute and 
inquiring mind. That the love of this noble poet for 
Geraldine was a real passion, is taken for granted by 
his commentators; but if so, like most of the passions 
of our own day, it was quite free from the romantic cir- 
cumstances which have been so long associated with it. 
The following sonnet is the foundation on which the 
whole story is built :— 


From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race ; 
Fair Florence was some time their ancient seat. 
The western isle whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, did give her lively heat. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast : 
Her sire an earl ; her dame of prince’s blood. 
From tender years, in Britain doth she rest, 
With kinges child; where she tasteth costly food. 
Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind; her virtues from above ; 
Happy is he that can obtain her love! 


The romance of this passion first saw the light in a 
book called The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of 
Jack Wilton, written by the well-known Thomas Nash 
and published in 1594. Four years after, Drayton takes 
all for granted, in the Heroical Epistles; Winstanley 
came next; and then Anthony Wood, who made use of 
Jack Wilton’s revelations almost verbally. This was 
conclusive with succeeding authors; and with the aid 
of Cibber, Walpole, and Warton, the story, so ignoble 
and absurd in its origin, struck deep into the literature 
of the country. It is thus detailed by Mr Bell :— 

‘In 1536, Surrey sustained a heavy calamity, by the 
death of his friend and brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Richmond. The date of this event is important, for, 
at this date, the fictitious incidents that follow take 


* Johnson's Lives of the British Poets, “yo by William 
Hazlitt, in 4 vols. Vol.i. Cooke. London : 

The Annotated Edition of the English Poets. "Edited by Robert 
Bell. Parker and Son. London: 1854, 


their spring. Soon afterwards, as the story runs, 
Surrey made a tour in Italy, partly to dissipate his 
grief, but chiefly at the command of his mistress, for 
the purpose of asserting her charms against all comers, 
according to the fashion of the chivalry of old. This 
tour closely resembled the enterprise of a knight-errant 
in quest of adventures. Wherever he went, he pro- 
claimed the peerless beauty of Geraldine, and challenged 
the world in its defence. It might have been almost 
supposed—although the inventor of the romance was 
ignorant that there existed so plausible a source of 
inspiration—that Surrey was animated by a sense of 
the traditions of Round-table lineage in the blood of 
the Fitzgeralds, whose great ancestor, Fitz-Otho, was 
married to Nesta, daughter of Rys ap Tudor Mawr, 
Prince of South Wales. On his way to Florence, 
whither he was bound, according to the same autho- 
rity, as the birthplace of his mistress, he visited the 
court of the emperor, where he became acquainted 
with the famous magician, Cornelius Agrippa, who, 
being solicited by, him, shewed him his mistress 
languishing on a couch, reading one of his sonnets in 
a passion of grief for his absence. This pathetic reve- 
lation, instead of calling him back to England, only 
inflamed his imagination, and hastened his journey to 
Florence. On the way, his knight-errantry was tar- 
nished by a degrading intrigue at Venice, for which he 
was thrown into prison, where he was kept for several 
months, until his liberation was procured by the inter- 
position of the English ambassador. It is proper to 
observe, that the subsequent retailers of the original 
romance omitted this staining episode, preserving only 
those passages which exhibited Surrey’s gallantry and 
poetical sensibility in the most favourable light ; so that 
they must have been fully conscious of the suspicious 
character of the narrative they passed into circulation 
as an authentic history. Credulity and caution have 
rarely worked so inconsistently together in accepting 
the absurd and rejecting the probable. Arrived at 
Florence, Surrey visited the house, and the very cham- 
ber where Geraldine was born, giving way to a burst of 
ecstasies, which were faithfully chronicled in a sonnet 
forged for the occasion. He then published a chal- 
lenge in honour of his mistress’s beauty, in defiance 
of all persons who should dare to call her supremacy 
into question, whether Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, 
or Cannibal. The lady being a Florentine, the pride 
of the Florentines was, of course, highly flattered by his 
intrepidity ; and the duke, having duly ascertained his 
rank and pretensions, threw open the lists to the com- 
batants of all countries. Then followed a series of 
magnificent tilts, in which Surrey, who wore a shield 
presented to him by the duke before the tournament 
began, came off victorious, and Geraldine was in due 
form declared the fairest of women. The duke was so 
enchanted with his valour and accomplishments, that 
he offered him the highest preferments if he would 


,| remain at his court; but the gallant knight being 


resolved to celebrate his lady in similar jousts through- 
out the principal cities of Italy, declined these tempting 
proposals, and was preparing to prosecute his journey, 
when letters arrived from the king of England com- 
manding his immediate return. This unexpected 
summons cut short his adventures, and brought the 
romance to an abrupt conclusion.’ 

Such is the tale, and a fine one it is; but it is only a 
tale. Our author gives various details of the employ- 
ments of Surrey, to shew that he could not have been 
in Italy at the time mentioned in the narrative; and 
he then adds, oddly enough, after having taken this 
trouble, that the noble tilter was married, and had a 
son previously, and that Geraldine was little more than 
seven years of age when she is said to have been shewn 
to her lover in the magic glass. Only forty years ago, 
the romance was demolished by Dr Nott in his me- 
moirs of Surrey; but to make up for this, he himself 
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paraphrased the sonnet—one of the most prosaic ever 
written—into a prose poem, describing in the most 
sentimental terms the origin and growth of Surrey’s 
love. Notwithstanding the demolition of the story, the 
poets were not willing to drop what suited them so 
well. Barry Cornwall refers to it as an undoubted fact ; 
and Scott, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, wrought up 
the magical scene in his happiest manner :— 


But soon, within that mirror huge and high, 
Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 
And forms upon its breast the Earl’gan spy, 
Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 
Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room, 
Part lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 
Placed by a couch.of Agra’s silken loom, 
And part by moonshine pale, and part was hid in gloom. 


Fair all the pageant—but how passing fair 
The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind! 
O’er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair, 
Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined ; 
All in her night-robe loose, she lay reclined, 
And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine 
Some strain, that seemed her inmost soul to find :— 
That favoured strain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the Ladye Geraldine. 


Now for the actual facts of the case. It has been 
pointed out that, in the era of Surrey, it was necessary 
for a gentleman to have a mistress, real or feigned, to 
whom his vows should be offered up as to an idol. This 
was the fashion, and a fashion exalted and refined by the 
influence of the poetry of Petrarch. Mr Bell supposes, 
like others, that Surrey’s was a real passion; but we 
must confess we cannot trace any evidence to this 
effect in the verses themselves. They belong to the 
sentimental gallantry of the times, not to the individual, 
and are interspersed with pretty close imitations, and 
even translations, from the Italian poet, shewing clearly 
enough the source of the inspiration. Geraldine her- 
self, however, was not an imaginary person. This was 
not necessary in the days of chivalry, when it was no 
uncommon thing for a knight to select for his mistress 
a lady of a rank so high as to render her almost 
unapproachable. 

‘Horace Walpole,’ says Mr Bell, ‘ first identified this 
celebrated woman, and the lineage he traced for her 
has been confirmed by subsequent investigation. She 
was the daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth earl of 
Kildare, whose second wife was Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Gray, Marquis of Dorset, by whom he had 
three daughters— Margaret (born deaf and dumb), 
Elizabeth, and Cicely. The Lady Elizabeth was the 
Geraldine of Surrey. The Tuscan origin referred to 
in the sonnet is founded on a tradition, that the Fitz- 
geralds sprang from the Geraldi of Florence, and came 
into England from Italy in the reign of King Alfred. 
This tradition is not sustained by any historical testi- 
mony ; but Surrey, who, amongst his general accom- 
plishments, appears to have cultivated the study of 
heraldry—which helped, indeed, to bring him to the 
block—may have investigated with greater success 
than his critics the annals of the family. It is not 
improbable that he had access to documents on the 
subject at Windsor, where one of the ancestors of the 
Fitzgeralds, Gerald Fitzwalter Fitz-Otho, had been 
castellan in the reign of William the Conqueror. This, 
however, is mere conjecture. The “ prince’s blood ” of 
Lady Elizabeth’s mother flowed from a nearer source— 
through her father, who was brother, by half-blood, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., mother of Henry 
VIII., and a descendant of the house of Luxembourg.’ 
The father of Geraldine, when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
revolted against the crown, and died in the Tower. 
The family was scattered for a time, and Henry VIIL, 
taking pity on the Lady Elizabeth, his near relation, 


brought her to England, and placed her at Hunsdon, 
under the care of her second-cousin, the Princess Mary. 
Here, it is supposed, Surrey first saw her, and selected 
her for his mistress, whether in passion or poetry. We 
conclude with Mr Bell’s character of the hero himself :— 
‘Surrey was formed out of the best elements of the 
age, and combined more happily, and with a purer 
lustre than any of his contemporaries, all the attributes 
of that compound, and to us almost fabulous character, 
in which the noblest qualities of chivalry were blended 
with the graces of learning and a cultivated taste. His 
nature was as fine and gentle as it was strong and 
energetic. It might be said of him, that he united 
in his own person the characteristics of Bayard and 
Petrarch—courage and tenderness, the heroic spirit, 
and a woman’s sweetness of heart.’ 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PLAY BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 
‘ARE you sure, Sara, your letter for Robert was des- 
patched in proper time ?’ said the captain, as he entered 
the breakfast-room simultaneously with his sister the 
next morning. 

‘Yes, dear uncle,’ replied Sara; ‘ Molly put it herself 
into the post-office ; but it probably reached his address 
when he was from home. He came here last night, but 
at too late an hour for me to see him.’ 

‘Too late for you to see him!’ echoed the captain— 
‘why, Sara, what is this? Would you not see poor Bob 
at any hour of the day or night, if you had not gone to 
bed?’ He looked at her anxiously. She was pale and 
listless, like one who had not slept. 

‘I was not very well,’ replied Sara, in a low voice. 
Her aunt glided up to her, and putting her arm round 
her waist with uncomfortable tenderness, whispered : 

‘ Let it be camomile this morning, love!’ Sara smiled 
faintly, and assured them that she was now better, and 
all impatience to see something of this wonderful London. 

‘We will first, dear uncle, go to—— Here there 
was a knock at the street-door, and she stopped 
abruptly. 

*Go where?’ asked the captain. 

*To—to’—— Sara had forgotten: she was motion- 
less, breathless; and when at length the room-door 
opened, she sat suddenly down in a chair. The sight 
of Robert reassured her. She watched his meeting with 
her aunt and uncle, and saw the flush of joy and yearning 
affection fade instantaneously into habitual paleness. 
How changed! Stronger, firmer, more noble-looking 
than ever, he bore notwithstanding, like an unshaken 
rock, the tokens of the thunder and the storm. His 
brow was written over with ineffaceable memories ; 
and his look seemed without hope as well as without 
fear. When he turned to Sara, who was behind backs, 
she rose slowly, and not without some maiden reserve, 
for she felt that her eyes were full. Robert knew ata 
glance that he had done her injustice; and his throb 
of joy was mingled with self-reproach for the feeling, 
which in his desperate circumstances seemed ungene- 
rous. And so they met again, this young pair, with a 
pressure of the hand, a long look, silent lips, and full 
hearts. 

In reply to the captain’s questions, Robert explained 
that he was at a dancing-party the evening before, where 
he had learned accidentally, but not till the night was 
far advanced, that they were in town. Even then his 
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informant would not give him the address, but com- 
pelled him to wait and attend her home. 

*To me,’ added Sara, ‘she behaved still worse; for 
she gave me to understand that you had received our 
letter, but were determined not to sacrifice the evening’s 
amusement.’ 

‘And did you believe that, Sara?’ said the captain, 
sternly—‘ you who have so much sense and thought ?’ 

‘I have told you, dear uncle, that I felt unwell.’ 
But she had not told him that the gay apparition of the 
night, with her fluttering ringlets and snowy shoulders, 
had described Robert as the cynosure of all eyes in the 
ball-room ; and, moreover, that she had included a name 
in the list of his admirers which made her heart stop 
and her brain reel, and so rendered her wholly incapable 
of thought—the name of Claudia Falcontower. This 
was in reality what had deprived the country-girl of 
her night’s rest, by closing her mind against all impres- 
sions but those of astonishment and terror. It now 
seemed to her that this must be as untrue as the rest— 
including the fantastic story of Robert’s noble origin, 
which had somehow gained admission into the ball-room ; 
but still she felt a superstitious oppression whenever 
the idea recurred to her, and she could not have men- 
tioned that formidable name, if it had been to save her 
life. However agreeable, therefore, the éclaircissement 
may have been, it did not restore the full unbounded 
confidence of earlier years; and after a time, she saw 
only too clearly that whatever her own feelings might 
be, there was something in Robert’s manner which rose 
like a wall between them. So far from being less kind, 
she saw, on more than one occasion, that there was 
even passion in his feelings towards her; but a spectre 
seemed to warn him away whenever he seemed about 
to fall into the old familiar mode of address; and in 
walking out, it was always to her aunt he offered his 
arm, leaving her to the care of the captain. 

While they were at breakfast, their attention was 
arrested by a noise of a peculiar kind in the hall as 
the street-door opened. Some disturbance had taken 
place. There was shuffling of feet, shrill but choked 
voices, crying, sobbing, and laughing; and then the 
noise rolled away, and sunk beneath the surface of the 
earth—probably down the kitchen stairs. When the 
servant came into the room, the captain asked her 
anxiously, whether there was anything the matter ? 

‘It’s Miss Jinks, sir,’ said the girl, ‘ and a visitor.’ 

The veteran pondered. 

‘Is that the name of our landlady, I wonder?’ said 
he, when she had left the room. ‘ No, it is an old 
familiar word: I am sure I have heard it somewhere. 
But she did not say what was the matter with Miss 
Jinks—I hope there is nothing amiss in the house. 
Hey, Elizabeth ?’ 

‘This is a world of meetings and partings,’ replied 
the virgin; ‘and the one is sometimes as affecting as 
the other, since the emotions of both receive their 
colouring from the things of the past. As for names, 
it is the doctrine of Sumphinplunger’—— but here the 
essay was interrupted by the door opening. Sara and 
Robert had in the meantime exchanged a glance which 
brought them instantly back to the happiest times of 
Wearyfoot Common; the young lady’s ripe cheeks 
swelling with suppressed mirth, and Robert’s eye kind- 
ling up once more with the joyous light of youth. 

* You here, too, Molly ?’ cried he, as the damsel came 
into the room; and he shook hands with her heartily. 
Molly’s face was radiant with smiles, and bedaubed 
with tears, and as she fixed upon Robert her great 
round eyes, glistening with a similar moisture, and as 
full of astonishment as they could hold, he thought 
to himself that she had grown into a prodigiously fine 
young woman, with the countenance of a barn-door 
Hebe, and the figure of a comfortable Juno. Her obser- 
vation of Robert was not less favourable; and if any 


doubt of the theory of Mrs Margery had ever assailed 
her, it was now given to the winds, once and for ever. 

‘I say, Molly,’ said the captain, ‘what was that 
disturbance in the hall just now about?’ 

‘O sir!’ replied Molly, ‘it was only Mrs Margery 
come to see me, and to ask about us all.’ 

‘But I say, Molly, who is Miss Jinks ?’ 

‘O that’s me, sir!’ said Molly, with her cheeks 
swelling like half a dozen of Sara’s; ‘ that’s what they 
call me in London!’ 

‘So it is you, I declare,’ said the captain—‘I was 
sure I knew the name!—Bid Margery come in, and 
we'll tell her ourselves how we are.’ 

*O sir, she can’t come in. She left home in such a 
hurry, she hasn’t cleaned herself.’ 

‘That’s very extraordinary!’ said the captain; ‘I 
never knew anything like it but when I was in garrison 
once in the Peninsula. And then it wasn’t exactly a 
cook that was invisible, but a friar; and he wasn’t— 
no, he wasn’t just invisible neither; he rather stuck to 
me, as it were, he did—in fact, I couldn’t get him out 
of my sight; he haunted me like my shadow, wanted to 
convert me, I think; but I once knew my catechism 
when I was a boy, and was determined to stand up for 
it, like a British officer and a loyal subject. And so it 
was no go; but this friar, you see——- What now? You 
are impatient, Sara? Well, it’s a hard case; but I'll 
tell you the story again, and it’s all very natural that 
you should want to see London, now you are in it.’ 

The first thing set about was the transaction of 
business ; and the captain found himself enriched with 
what appeared to him to be a very considerable sum. 
The bankrupt himself, however, was not present at the 
payment of the dividend, and the clerks replied only 
with a stare to the veteran’s expressions of sympathy. 
But when he hinted delicately at his wish to return a 
portion of the money, the jok¢ was received with cordial 
approbation ; his friends had the satisfaction of seeing 
that he was voted from that moment a famous old file 
and no mistake ; and one young gentleman in a corner 
ejaculated ‘Walk-er!’ in a tone that produced a general 
laugh. 

‘Well,’ said the captain, a little puzzled, and taking 
up his hat, ‘ we can settle it all between ourselves. Be 
sure to give him my kind compliments, and say that if 
he will take a run down for a week, we’ll make a new 
man of him. We have a capital Common there—a 
celebrated Common is Wearyfoot Common—and he 
may march and countermarch in it all day long. Don’t 
make a mistake now, but remember my name is ’—— 

‘ Walk-er!’ cried the young gentleman in the 
corner; and the captain made his exit in the midst 
of unanimous applause. 

Sara’s business was as well settled, and almost as 
promptly ; although the relation who had brought her 
to the Common was not all at once convinced of the 
identity of the beautiful young woman who now stood 
before him and the little pale orphan who had paddled 
so wofully through the pools of Wearyfoot. Her little 
inheritance had been so judiciously managed, that the 
amount was now about doubled ; and Sara found her- 
self the absolute mistress of property yielding enough 
to constitute a competent independence for a single 
lady in her station. When this fact was established, 
and the writings completed, she looked furtively at 
Robert ; but he was gazing at the blank wall before 
him, silent and abstracted. She felt hurt, for even her 
cold relative had paid his congratulations, and the 
captain at the moment was shaking her hand nervously. 
Accordingly, when Robert turned round like a man 
awaking from a dream, he found no consciousness in 
the looks he sought; the heiress put her arm within 
her uncle’s, walked coldly and gravely away, and left 
the office without turning her head. 

The serious business of their journey being now 

transported 


finished, they got into a vehicle, which 
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them to the gayer streets of the town, where, dismount- 
ing, the ladies amused themselves with gazing and 
shopping, while their escort lounged in the rear. 

‘There is something I want to ask you, Bob,’ said 
the captain, ‘ and now is the best time for it. Margery 
has been putting all sorts of stuff into Molly’s head 
about you, and yeur brilliant prospects, and your inti- 
macy with a great family, and so on, and I am anxious 
to know what it all means. Have you really anything 
opening out before you such as she writes so myste- 
riously about ? and do you know what it is?’ 

‘Surely,’ replied Robert, ‘ you must be aware that if 
I knew anything absolutely, you—my earliest friend, 
to whom I owe even my intellectual being—would be 
the first to hear of it! But poor Margery is as san- 
guine as she is loving; and her cousin Driftwood, to 
whom she is doubtless indebted for the report you 
allude to, has no means of obtaining correct informa- 
tion. To say that he has no foundation to proceed 
upon, would be untrue; but I know nothing absolutely 
myself; I am now almost afraid to hope; and it may 
be that even before you leave town, I shall have settled 
down’—and he smiled sadly—‘into a position more 
befitting the heretofore vagrant of the Common than 
the guest and intimate of Sir Vivian Falcontower.’ 

‘But can nothing be done to aid you?’ said the 
veteran anxiously. ‘ You know I am now comparatively 
rich, and if you were to go to law, perhaps ’—— 

* My dear sir, law is out of the question! My claims 
depend upon favour, not force, and I will never stoop 
to beg for what is my due.’ 

‘You are right, my boy. If the people have no sense 
of honourable or natural feeling, the less you have to 
do with them the better. Don’t be in a hurry, how- 
ever—don’t condemn them without trial; but if it 
turns out so, forget your claims, whether they are well 
or ill founded, and rely upon yourself. But law or 
not, you must have money, Bob. I have no use for 
one-half of this windfall, as Sara is now so rich that I 
don’t mean even to make her a present: so, here is 
your share, old fellow.’ Robert squeezed the offered 
hand, and put it away without speaking. 

_ you won’t? You are too proud—even to 
me 

* Believe me,’ said Robert, huskily, ‘I should not be 
too proud to be your servant, if you could not afford 
a hireling! But as for money, I am really in no want 
of it. I am always able to support myself singly in 
reasonable comfort, and if fortune has decreed that I am 
never to be able to do more—why, then, I will not 
accept at her hands of a single additional luxury !’ 

At this moment they were joined by Elizabeth and 
Sara; and when the veteran saw the flushed cheek and 
radiant eyes of the young girl, who had probably been 
purchasing some article of female bravery, he could 
not help contrasting in his own mind her appearance 
and her position with those of his protégé. His 
reverie, and the obvious depression of Robert, affected 
insensibly the spirits of the ladies, and all four pursued 
their walk in silence h this attractive quarter of 
the metropolis. 

But if the earlier part of the day had been wanting 
in the enjoyment one expects from a visit to London, 
the evening was to make up for it—for the evening 
was to be spent at the theatre. It was Sara’s first 
night before the curtain, and as the hour approached, 
she began to be almost as unquiet as if she was to 
make her début behind it. The thing most trying to 
her nerves at the outset was the dress scene; and as 
she came on from behind through the folding-doors of 
the parlour, and presented herself to Robert for the 
first time since she was a girl in evening-costume, she 
was adorned with so many graceful blushes, superadded 
to the tasteful elegance of her attire, that the young 
artist forgot all his miseries in admiration. Then 
followed Elizabeth in the triumphant dress that had 


won for her the suffrages of the Wearyfoot ball; but 
looking so terribly composed that one might have 
imagined she had forgotten that she was going any- 
where at all. As for the captain, he had been admon- 
ished by his sister that regimentals were not the thing 
in London, and so he appeared on this occasion in the 
common mourning attire of an English gentleman 
when he means to make merry. 

Robert, whose experience of the theatre was not 
extensive, had omitted to take places; and when they 
were set down by their vehicle in the midst of a crowd 
of elegantly dressed persons, male and female, so dense 
and so unceremonious as quite to alarm the country girl, 
they learned for the first time that it was a command- 
night, that the Queen was to be present. They tried 
the dress-circle first, but entrance there was out of the 
question ; the first circle was equally full; but in the 
second they were at length fortunate enough to obtain 
places, although only in the corner box next the stage. 
The novelty of the scene, the crowd, the rush, the 
pressure, almost took away Sara’s breath; but she 
pressed on, blindly conscious of safety when under 
Robert’s care, and opened her eyes to observation only 
when seated in the front of the box between the 
captain and Elizabeth, and with her protector guarding 
her jealously behind. The scene before, beneath, above 
her, presented a picture almost sublime as a whole, but 
merely exciting and amusing when the mind had time 
to examine it in detail. The young girl looked at first 
with alarm at the torrent of human figures filling 
gradually every corner of the house; then she was 
struck with the almost comic tranquillity of the com- 
pany in the boxes, in the midst, as it seemed, of that 
rush and roar; and then she was able to syllable the 
appalling sound from the gallery into words that threw 
an air of ridicule upon the whole tumult. 

The house was at length full. The boxes—all but 
one next the stage, which was still vacant—were like a 

of thickly set flowers—the loveliest in the 
world ; the tumultuous sea of heads in the pit subsided 
into a deep calm; and even the howling gallery was 
silent in expectation, when all on a sudden the whole 
concourse rose simultaneously, the men uncovering their 
heads, and a terrific shout burst from every corner of 
the vast building. Sara now observed that a lady and 
gentleman had come quietly to the front of the before 
empty box; and as the roar of greeting thundered 
through the house, the lady—a handsome and elegant 
but kindly-looking woman—bowed gracefully her ac- 
knowledgments. Then the shout died away as suddenly 
as it had arisen, lost, as it seemed, in the swell of the 
national hymn which rose from the orchestra and stage ; 
and Sara felt the veteran by her side tremble, and saw 
the tears roll down his cheeks, as he joined inwardly in 
the burden—‘ God save the Queen!’ She was herself 
agitated almost to weeping. She had no time to analyse 
her feelings, but she recognised in the midst of these a 
sensation of pride swelling in her breast, and a deep and 
sisterly sympathy with every individual of that vast 
multitude. 

* Robert,’ she said in a broken voice, and turning to 
him with the frank confiding look and tone of other 
days, ‘is not this wonderful ?’ 

‘I am glad you are here, Sara,’ he replied in the same 
tone, ‘ for this is truly a fine and a suggestive scene.’ 

‘But what does it mean, Robert? Why do I feel as 
proud as if I were the sister of that noble lady—whom I 
can scarcely see for the tears that are standing in my 
eyes?’ 

¥ You will comprehend your feelings by and by, when 
you have time to think, and you will read in them the 
solution of more than one social and historical mystery. 
The principle of cohesion in the feudal ‘régime, in clan- 
ship, and in free governments, is identically the same: 
in all, the chief is the head of a system to which the 
subject as essentially belongs, and the homage of the 
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latter is only a refined and unconscious self-laudation. 
The Queen belongs to us as much as we belong to her; 
and that sublime anthem did not arise for her as an 
individual, but in her mystical character as the represen- 
tative, or rather the common union, as it were, of us all. 
This feeling is of course subject to modification. Ina 
free government, a sovereign may divorce himself from 
public regard by betraying an obvious want of sympathy 
with his people. This was the case in recent times with 
an ancestor of the lady for whom your heart is even 
now yearning—and of a very different nature were the 
cries that rang in the ears of that unhappy man! But 
in the instance now before us, where we find public 
duties nicely understood and conscientiously fulfilled, 
and in the midst of the splendours of the palace every- 
thing we have been taught to love and honour in 
domestic life, our feelings of natural loyalty, as it is 
called—loyalty to ourselves—not only receive free play, 
but are to acertain extent exaggerated by our confound- 
ing unconsciously the princess with the woman.’ 

The play was a comedy, and afforded to our country 
girl a novel and fascinating entertainment. But the 
absorbing interest it had for the captain, and the 
remarks in which he gave vent to his feelings, were 
a drama in themselves, and as amusing as the other: 
He was particularly struck with a passion contracted 
at second-hand by one of the personages, from his 
friend’s description of his sister, whom the former had 
never seen; and it was obvious from his manner that 
he was afraid the episode would distress Elizabeth. 
That the virgin did indeed feel it, was clear from the 
faint colour that rose into her waxen cheeks ; and she 
was seen during the rest of the performance to pay 
marked attention to the incomings and outgoings of 
the actor who recalled to her memory the great event 
of her own life-drama. 

At the end of the play, the royal party left the 
theatre, and the boxes immediately began to thin. 
Our visitors would not be out of the fashion; and, at 
anyrate, a five-act comedy had given them about as 
much of this kind of amusement as they wanted at a 
time. The crush was not so eager when they were 
going out as it had been when they were coming in; 
but still the crowd was dense enough to make their 
progress through the lobbies and down the stairs 
extremely slow. The captain led the march, piloting 
his niece, and Robert followed, making way for Eliza- 
beth, who came close behind him. When they were 
not very far from the place of egress, Sara employed 
herself in gazing with much interest at the company 
descending an opposite stair. They appeared to have 
come from the dress-circle, and were either not so 
numerous, or were more ceremonious in their sortie, for 
she could see to full advantage a very lovely young 
person, who looked like the queen of them all, and who 
was surrounded by gentlemen, vieing with each other 
in obtaining for her free passage. Sara, indeed, could 
have believed that she was the Queen herself, had she 
not known that Her Majesty had already retired by 
another egress. 

The young lady was in the middle of the stair, 
descending in this regal state, and so slowly, that Sara 
had abundant time to study a portrait the most exqui- 
site she had ever seen. She was certainly not above 
the middle height of woman—not so tall as Sara her- 
self; but there was a queenly dignity in her air and 
carriage, which seemed to command as much as it 
attracted. The dignity, however, was not assumed ; it 
seemed a natural manner exhibiting itself, as it were, 
above a simplicity as natural, while a strange radiance 
was flung by the most remarkable eyes in the world 
over features that would have been radiant of them- 
selves. Her dress, though rich, was fastidiously simple; 
and her magnificent hair descended in clustering ring- 
lets upon shoulders, in the chiseling of which nature 
seemed to have realised the ideal. 


While Sara gazed, from the same level as the object 
of her admiration, she was unconscious that she herself 
presented a portrait as remarkable in its way ; but the 
look of admiring surprise she observed in the stranger 
as their eyes met, and she felt herself shone on as if by 
a glare of sunlight, sent a flush of modesty to her face, 
strangely mingled with alarm. The next moment the 
lady had observed Robert, who was behind, and appa- 
rently not belonging to Sara’s party, and singled him 
out with a look of intelligence, followed by a graceful 
bend of recognition. ‘This was succeeded, when the 
two descending streams came nearer each other, by a 
look, or gesture—she could not tell which—of beckon- 
ing; and Robert, making his way past her, and through 
the almost obsequiously yielding crowd, received into 
his the hand of this remarkable person, while a few 
words of familiar greeting passed between them. Sara 
grew blind. Supported by her uncle, she groped her 
way through the crowd, and had hardly returned to 
recollection when she found herself seated in a vehicle, 
with all her companions of the evening, and on the 
way back to the lodgings. 

‘Who was that prodigiously fine girl you were 
speaking to?’ said the captain, as they drove off. 

‘Miss Falcontower.’ The answer was not requisite 
for Sara. The moment she was shone upon by the 
remarkable eyes, she fe/t her presence, and knew that 
it would stand for ever between her and the sun. 

When they reached home, the ladies retired to take 
off their shawls, and the captain ordered supper. 
Robert cheerfully consented to stay, for his brief inter- 
view with Claudia had revived his hopes. Her manner 
had been kind, her glance confidential: it looked as if 
she had had something to say, and would have said 
something but for the surrounding crowd. Was it 
possible that under this fair exterior there could lurk 
the knowledge that her father had been paltering so 
long with his hopes, and robbing him of that time which 
was life? When Sara came into the room, he met her 
with a brighter, franker look than she had seen him 
wear in London; but on observing hers, it changed 
into one of surprise and grief. She was pale and inani- 
mate; and the hand he had taken in the old friendly 
way felt cold and dead. Both her uncle and aunt 
observed the change with alarm; but she answered 
their inquiry in the stereotyped form. 

‘Only a little headache.’ How often the heart lays 
its griefs upon the head! Their love, however, was 
not to be deceived. The business of the day, and the 
excitement of the evening, had been too much for her; 
they were sure she was seriously unwell; and she must 
at once go to bed. Robert joined in the entreaty; and 
although attempting to smile at their fears, she com- 
plied, and was doubtless glad to do so. Upon this he 
abandoned his intention of staying supper, although 
Molly was now bringing in the tray; and pressing the 
dead hand ‘once more in his, he instantly left the house. 

‘Sara,’ said the captain, as she was retiring, ‘ you 
will be glad to hear what I have to tell you, and will 
sleep the better for it: it is all true what Molly here 
has heard about poor Bob. I have it on his own 
authority, although he did not know exactly how it 
was to turn out. But that prodigiously fine girl we 
saw on the stair is one of those who are interested in 
the result; and it was easy to see from the knowing 
glance she gave him, and the bright look of her face, 
that things are going on well, although she had no 
opportunity to give him the news. Bob himself, you 
must have observed, was satisfied of this, for that 
sunshiny look made a new man of him. He returned 
to his own Wearyfoot self the moment their hands met ; 
and it was only your illness, Sara, that struck the 
brightness from his eye. Now, good-night, darling ; 
sleep soundly, and be quite well to see Bob when he 
comes in the morning.—Hey, Molly, what is the matter 
with you? Set down the things, girl, and don’t stand 
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staring with your great eyes after Miss Sara, as if 
she was a phenomenon. Have you heard anything 
more about it ?’ 

*O no, sir, not I; thanks be to goodness, I hear as 
little of such doings as I can!’ 

‘Why, what’s in the wind now? I thought you were 
quite a friend of Mr Robert’s?” 

*O no, sir, not I, thank goodness, nor of any of his 
false sect !’ 

* Mercy on us! has the baker been deceiving you?’ 

*I scorn the baker, sir, and his whole batch; and 
I'll follow Miss Sara, and go on my knees to her 
to scorn them all too. Master Robert is not worthy 
to look across a ten-acre field at her—that’s what 
he ain’t; and I’ll tell him as much to his face!’ And 
Molly, with flushed cheek and flashing eyes, swept 
indignantly out of the room, leaving behind, for the 
free use of the captain, her whole stock of astonishment. 


A FRENCH LADY. 

There seems to be an idea prevalent among us, that a 
French lady is a sort of butterfly, fluttering about the house 
or away from the house, but always appearing in the cha- 
racter of an ornament. This is far from being the real state 
of the ease. So few families in France may be called wealthy, 
that most of the bright things we sometimes see in public 
are compelled very practically to look after their own 
affairs at home. There are, of course, exceptions among 
the upper bourgeoisie, and in the Faubourg St Germain, 
sufficient to form a class; but what we should call mere 
fashionables are quite rare in Paris—the city of elegance 
and intrigue. Half the ladies who attend the Imperial balls 
have been in the kitchen that very day, scolding their 
bonnes, and lifting up the lids of their casseroles. A really 
elegant dame spends the morning at her toilet, and is ready 
to be admired at four o’clock in the afternoon. Admirers 
are not long in coming. In many houses, from four to 
five, gentlemen call in, and are received in the salon by the 
lady alone. No visitor of her own sex is expected; and her 
husband is away making calls on his own account. If he 
were to remain, and be present at his wife’s reception, he 
would be considered simply ridiculous; and this is a thing 
which he most especially avoids. Many Frenchmen would 
rather be what they often are, than run the risk of being 
supposed to be guarding against such an accident. These 
afternoon meetings, however, are very pleasant; and when 
the lady of the house is clever and lively, are perhaps su- 
perior in enjoyment to the soirées. A woman is never seen 
to so much advantage as when no rivals are present. She 
is then conscious of exercising undivided sway; none of 
her powers are wasted in spiteful watching for defects in 
others, and there is no maliciousness in her amiability.— 
Bayle St John’s Purple Tints of Paris. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The Russian army is not intelligent. Beneath the 
European costume in which it is tricked out, it still betrays 
its origin. Look at it: it presents so heavy and singular 
an appearance, that the least practised eye immediately 
recognises the disguised peasant, the savage tamed but 
yesterday, hardly knowing how to march, and studying, to 
the best of his power, his part of soldier, for which he was 
not intended. It is only redoubtable by its masses, which, 
however, can be very efficaciously acted on by grape-shot, 
as we have seen at Austerlitz, Friedland, and other places. 
The Russian soldier is not easily shaken. He does not 
possess that cool energy and contempt of dangér, nor that 
powerful reasoning of true courage, which characterises 
the French army, and makes heroes of men: he is merely 
a machine of war, which never reasons, and is cumbersome 
to move. His popes, moreover, foster in him the idea that 
he is invincible, and that the bullet or the cannon-ball 
destined to kill him, will reach him quite as well from 
behind as from before ; but that, nevertheless, if he turns 
his back to the enemy, and is spared by death, he will be 
beaten with the stick and with the knout.—De Lagny’s 
Knout and the Russians. 


STANZAS. 


Tur friendships of my youth were strong, 
And formed a gladsome band ; 

But now I wander wearily, 
A stranger in the land. 

Yet e’en as ivy clings, so I 

Must find support and love or die. 


And as the flower absorbs the dew 
As morning greets the sun ; 

As tends the wild-dove to her home, 
After long wanderings done— 

So doth my lonely spirit yearn 

For those who never may return. 


The dews will often fail the flower, 
The sun his glory shroud, 

Yet those still wait the evening hour, 
And this dispels the cloud ; 

And when the bird forsakes her nest, 

She finds some other ark of rest. 


°Tis thus with me—each early tie 
Is trodden in the dust ; 
And now my spirit turns to thee 
With deep unwavering trust. 
My heart’s torn tendrils, vine-like, twine 
With fond dependence still on thine. 


Ay, I have leaned on things that fail, 
Or pierce the trusting heart, 

And then thy sympathy was balm, 
To heal the painful smart ; 

I turned to thee when spirit-stirred 

By altered look or chilling word. 


I bowed before a form of clay 
With worship wild and deep— 
Another had the love that I 
Would have given life to keep! 
I woke from that wild dream to see 
My guardian spirit still in thee. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE GOUTY. 


Sydenham observed, that gout killed ‘more wise than 
fools.” Cullen said, that it affected especially ‘men of 
large heads. And to come to one of the most careful 
observers of our own times, Dr Watson refers to the ‘ fact’ 
that gout is ‘ peculiarly incidental to men of cultivated 
minds and intellectual distinction.’ Doubtless, the more 
sedentary habits of men of cultivated minds, and the 
depressing effects of mental anxiety and intellectual labour 
too ardently pursued, tend to diminish bodily vigour; but 
this is not all. Among the present members of the Houses 
of Parliament, those who are known to be subject to gout 
are among the most distinguished for an ancestry rendered 
illustrious by ‘ high thoughts and noble deeds,’ for their own 
keen intelligence, for the assistance they have afforded to 
improvements in art, science, and agriculture, and for the 
manner in which they have led the spirit of the age. If it 
were proper to mention names, I believe I could prove this 
to be the case; and I never met with a real case of gout, 
in other classes of the community, in a person not remark- 
able for mental activity, unless the tendency to gout was 
clearly inherited.— Wells on Gout. 
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